








“JT Am the—” 


When all has been said about the 
rest of us, the fact remains that this 
is the team that “makes the wheels 
go ’round”’—the mother and_ the 
country doctor: 


I Am Charles’ Mother 


I am Charles’ mother. 

Once I was just a school teacher; 
once just a librarian. 

Now I am just Charles’ mother. 

That is just enough. 

It is enough to serve as a cook and 
a dietitian, a nurse and a doctor, a 
comforter and a _ disciplinarian, a 
playfellow and a teacher, a washwoman 
and a seamstress, a maker of toys and 
a barber, a bootblack betimes and a 
darner of diminutive socks. 

Without me, wonder would vanish 
from the world. Why should waters 
sparkle, or sunsets shine, or puppies 
bark, except for the wonder of babies? 
Why should the flowers bloom in the 
grasses, or why should the cheeks of 
the apples redden, if no small hands 
cupped to catch them as they fell? 

Since I am the mother of a little 
boy, I must do what I can that the 
world be made fit for little boys to 
live in. 

For them, I study and think of what 
men and governments are doing. 

For them, my vote and my strength 
shall work that wars may be no more. 

It is blessed to be of my profession. 

I am glad that I am just Charles’ 
mother. 

BEATRICE H. OXLEY 

Utica, New York 


I Am}the Country Doctor 


My eyes are the first to rest on your 
red, wriggling, little body, my ears the 
first to catch the sound of your feeble, 
struggling cry. My hands are the first 
to lift you up, that your mother may 
smile wanly upon you. 

I never have a minute, day or night, 
which I can call my own. Many a 
Thanksgiving and Christmas feast 
have I eaten in imagination only. 

My family knows me only when no- 
body else needs me. 

When the weather is the worst and 
the roads the nearest impassable, then 
I drive the most miles—with a car 
when possible, with faithful old Dob- 
bin when the car cannot plough thru 
the snow or mud. 

When my weary body aches with un- 
utterable fatigue and I think I can- 
not go another step to save anybody’s 
life, the telephone drags me reluctantly 
from my warm bed to listen to a woman 
ten miles in the country crying fran- 
tically, “Oh doctor! Come quick! Johnny 
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has -the croup!” And I go. I take you 
successfully thru colic and chicken pox, 
measles and mumps. 

When the fiu comes like a scourge 
thru your community I go day and 
night, snatching a bite to eat or a few 
minutes’ rest now and then when op- 
portunity offers. 

For these services I take my pay in 
everything or nothing—wood and 
wormy apples, checks and chickens, 
pork and promises. 

For three generations I serve you 
—you, your children and your chil- 
dren’s children. 

And when, in spite of skill and 
faithful service, the Grim Reaper gets 
the upper hand, some kind friend of 
the family comfortingly remarks, “If 
you had employed Doctor So-and-So 
this never would have happened.” 


I am the country doctor. 


Remarkable Remarks 


Watt Mason—I always spend my 
nights at home. 


WALTER CAMPp—Many are called, and 
few are listening. 


Henry Forp—The cow is the crudest 
machine in the world. 


BERNARD SHAW—What we want is 
compulsory labor for everybody. 


J. B. Cranritr—‘America First!” is 
what Cain said, but he worded it dif- 
ferently. 


DEAN Davip MACKENZIE—The univer- 
sity professor has no interest in his 
students. 


CHARLES E. HucgHes—We know there 
is no other assurance of peace but the love 
of justice. 


CONGRESSWOMAN ALICE RosBEeRTSON— 
The blue law agitation is the pro: aganda 
of the Evil One. 


Mrs, WARREN G. HarRDING—I know of 


no place where one ¢an rest better than in 
New York City. 


Mrs. ALBERT EINSTEIN—I am a house- 


wife. Of course I do not understand the 
Einstein theory. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—It is a 
pretty dangerous thing in selecting your 
wife to choose one from a foreign nation. 


CHARLES F. MurpHy—lI intend to re- 
main as permanent leader of Tammany 
Hall until my whiskers reach my knees. 


Rev. JoHN Haynes HoLtMEs—The ex- 
isting order of society cannot be reconciled 
at any single point with the teachings of 
Jesus. 


PRESIDENT B. LEGuIA OF PERU—When 
our Indians begin to want nickel watches 
and brass beds, Peru will begin to be 
prosperous. 


Scutptor R. T. MACKENZIE—The three 
chief defects that women have to guard 
against today are flat chests, flat feet, and 
poor posture. 
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Tell all the world that summer’s here again Tell all the world that summer’s here again, 
With song and joy; tell them, that they may know That white clouds voyage thru a sky so still 
How, on the hillside, in the shining fields With blue tranquillity, it seems to hang 
New clumps of violets and daisies grow. One windless tapestry, from hill to hill. 


Tell all the world that summer’s here again: 
Folk go about so solemnly and slow, 

Walking each one his grooved and ordered way— 
I fear that, otherwise they will not know! 


From “Chanteys and Ballads,” by Harry Kemp, published by Brentano’s 
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By Helen Louise Johnson 


Miss Johnson is known thruout the United States as a “budget expert;” she has lectured 
and written for many years on the problems that beset house-keepers and home-makers 


series on household management and said, “But how 
can one budget nothing?” 

“You mean that your husband is a professional man, a 
lawyer for instance, and your income more or less uncer- 
tain?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I mean just that. How can we make 
a family budget when we have no idea what amount of in- 
come or money we will have this year?” 

“Have you never made a budget or plan of any kind for 
your income? Have you no idea what your husband made 


S= came to me at the close of the third talk in a 


three years ago or last year or at any time? Yours is a. 


common inquiry and I must ask some personal questions in 
order to help you. How long have you been married?” 

“Eight years.” 

“Was your husband without income or prospects or any 
kind of business when you were married?” 

“Why no, he had entered a law firm as soon as he gradu- 
uated and secured an increasing,business; which has been 
growing with each year.” 

“You know then what he made last year, and the year 
before that, and the year before that?” 

“Yes.” 

“And he expects to make more this year, does he not?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Then why ask how to budget nothing? The only vague- 
ness here is whether your husband can earn enough to 
satisfy the growing demands which you and he have nur- 
tured as his income steadily increased. At this moment if 
you were willing to live by exactly the same standard you 
assumed when you first went to housekeeping you would 
find it easy to make a budget and save money.” 

This is a common practice and by no means confined to 
young people in the first years of married life. It is so easy 
to believe one is to have $5,000 to live upon this coming year 
when $4,500 was earned last. Then we live on the five thou- 
sand in place of the four thousand scale, whereas if we 
planned for the latter we could get so much more fun out 
of life. Trouble arises far more frequently from no plan 
and a too rapidly increasing standard of living than from 
lack of income. 

You have asked me how to budget with nothing to 
budget, and my reply is that those who have the least to 
live upon are the ones most apt*to make budgets. They 
have to. They must put aside so much for rent, so much 
for other known expenses, and they can tell you far more 
accurately what amounts will cover their needs than those 
whose living is on a more liberal scale. There is always the 
minimum the wage earner has made. If those in the 
professional class would plan to live on the amount made 
last year, or better on the one made before that, rather 


than on the amount the husband hopes to make in the com- 
ing months, saving would be more certain and comfort and 
happiness more secure. 

Several times I have been asked what I mean when I 
talk about buying happiness. I mean just this. A certain 
amount of happiness depends upon lack of worry, a sense 
of security, knowledge that one is prepared for the rainy 
day. Another measure of it arises from the ability to get 
some of the things we greatly desire. Still more comes 
from the consciousness that we are succeeding in life; that 
we are making progress. Happiness, like heaven, is some- 
thing within one, but that harmony upon which it depends 
comes to a very considerable degree from adjusted rela- 
tions with the economic facts of every day existence. Hence 
it is capable of being purchased, altho the price paid is by 
no means always in money. It is in wealth. 

A budget is but a plan formed, as all plans must be, 
previous to its being carried out. It merely means the 
taking of this income and charting it so that one may se- 
cure the greatest returns from it. Of necessity it is subject 
to change and vicissitude, occasionally to utter failure. All 
plans are not good ones. Many times they must be adjusted 
to the exigencies of unexpected events. Yet the housekeeper 
who makes a plan for the twenty-one meals of each week and 
then adjusts each one to meet the day’s needs, gets more 
for her time and money, has less trouble, and usually se- 
cures far better meals than she who orders day by day. 

A budget has to be modified and varied with changing 
conditions and accidental happenings. Without it, however, 
individual, family, state or nation cannot secure the most 
happiness or greatest returns. Some kind of plan is better 
than none at all. 


HE second query that came was, “How can I advize my 
young friends just about to embark on what in my 
youth was termed the ‘sea of matrimony’ ”’? 

First let me say that far too many young people set sail 
upon this sea of matrimony without a plan. Chart, com- 
pass, some knowledge of sailing and a definite port to sail 
toward are requisites for arrival in life. Without these few 
succeed. They float like derelicts, tossed here and there. 

Some few years ago after a talk on the budget two young 
girls came to me and said, “We are both engaged and get- 
ting ready to be married. What you have said this after- 
noon has made us question the advisability of doing so at 
this time.” 

I sat down alone with them, asking questions as to their 
education, where and how they were living, what experi- 
ence they had in household management or the use of 
money. It was a friendly examination into their prepara- 
tion for the business they were [Continued on page 485 
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David and 


Goliath 


By Park Benjamin 


it is generally conceded by those who know 
much about naval affairs that the articles con- 
tributed by Park Benjamin to The Inde- 
pendent and elsewhere have played a not in- 
considerable part in upbuilding and increasing 
the efficiency of the American navy. Mr. Ben- 
jamin was graduated from the United States 
Naval Academy in 1867 and after two years 
in the service resigned to devote himself to 
applied science and the legal aspects of in- 
vention. He was editor of the “Scientific 
American” until 1878 and he is the author of 
“Early History of Electricity” and “The His- 
tory of the United States Naval Academy.” 
He has acted upon the official board of visitors 
of the United States Naval Academy 




































© Muller 
The battleship above, shadowed by the guns of a 


sister ship, was the pride of our fleet three or four 
years ago, tho it is markedly inferior to the dread- 
naughts being built teday. At the left is a torpedo 
just being launched frem the tube of a small boat. 
No amount of development of the warship’s aggres- 
sive power can make it less a bulky and defenseless 
target for the torpedo’s quick and deadly work 








battleship out of action as effectively as it will any 

other vessel. If you shoot at a target, the nearer you 
are to it, the easier it is to hit. The torpedo and the man 
who aims it and lets it go must be carried on some kind 
of a conveyance. Then the problem is how to get that con- 
veyance into a position of nearness to the ship so that the 
ship cannot prevent its getting there. 

The submarine is one such conveyance—the aeroplane 
is another. The first travels unseen under water, and, when 
as near as desired, aims and releases its torpedo, which 
travels at great speed and blows in the side of the ship 
below the water line. The aeroplane flies above and drops 
its fish torpedo into the water close to the ship in such a 
way that the torpedo will, as before, travel in proper di- 
rection to hit; or it may drop explosive bombs or contain- 
ers filled with poison gas upon its victim’s deck. Because 
the aeroplane is high aloft, it can see a submarine, as a 
fish hawk sees a fish, and can then drop “depth bombs” 
which, exploding under water near the submarine, may 
sink it. During the late war, this attention was very effect- 
ively bestowed upon the Kaiser’s under-sea boats. 

We have now reached a point in the development of these 
conveyances when it has become a grave and somewhat 
startling question whether the doctrine that “the dominion 
of the sea is the dominion of the world,” is of “the vast 
consequence” ascribed to it by Pericles over twenty cen- 
turies ago; and whether instead of “confining our atten- 
tion to the sea and the defense of the city” (as he advised 
the Athenians) the time has not come for us to recognize 
that sea power must ultimately yield to air power and 
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I: a mobile torpedo strikes a battleship, it will put that 


to order our naval preparedness accordingly. That is what 
is meant by the now prevalent query “Are Warships Ob- 
solete?” 

The issue thus created is far broader than can be re- 
solved by any description of present ways and means. 
These may change tomorrow. It is one of national policy, 
looking squarely into the future. Are we to bend our best 
energies primarily to the development of the greatest 
aerial and submarine Navy the world has ever seen (noth- 
ing less is demanded by the logic of present events) and 
face the elimination pari passu of sea-borne ships; or are 
we to continue to trust to the latter as the so-called “back- 
bone of our naval strength” and coérdinate with them the 
aeroplane and the submarine as mere auxiliaries? 

The sea fleet of today is built around the battleship as 
a nucleus. Within the present century the cost of that ves- 
sel—probably the most expensive and complicated mass 
of machinery ever assembled in like space—has nearly 
quadrupled. It now approaches thirty million dollars, and 
at present prospects will soon reach there. Not only is that 
a good deal of money to be annihilated by one blast of a 
torpedo, but so frequent now are the changes in the design 
of battleships that they become practically obsolete before 
they can be launched. “Naval holidays” and other interna- 
tional agreements to restrict building them are not par- 
ticularly promising. Any increase in offensive or de- 
fensive power which the battleship, as now planned, can 
attain in the near future appears to be limited, even in 
the forecasts of the most expert minds. This is not true 
of the aeroplane—or even of the submarine—the poten- 
tialities of which are constantly becoming more and more 
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evident. The latter are true products of evolution. The bat- 
tleship is an aggregation of expedients piled seriatim on 
the foundation of Ericsson’s “Monitor.” Admiral Daveluy 
of the French Navy—authority of the highest standing— 
declares that “the day of the dreadnaught is done.” In 
Britain such far-seeing and progressive experts as Admiral 
Sir Percy Scott and the late Admiral Lord Fisher havé 
expressed almost equally disparaging conclusions. The 
weight of authority seems to be that even if we should 
build the strongest battleship fleet now conceivable, it 
would be powerless by itself either offensively or defensive- 
ly against the onslaught of torpedo planes, and would 
have to be protected by some constantly attending air 
force capable of overcoming any similar force which might 
attack it. 

A fleet which has to be protected by another and 
different kind of fleet escorting it at all times is hardly 
well characterized as the “backbone” of any naval array, 
and the real battle might well be a running one between 
“the nation’s airy navies grappling in the central blue”— 
with the dreadnaughts, for as long as they could keep in 
sight of it, looking on with an interest akin to that with 
which the Lady Rowena observed the joust between Bois- 
Guilbert and the Disinherited Knight. And if the action 
happened to be fought near the coast, and the enemy’s 
invading air fleet proved the victor, no convincing reason is 
apparent why it should hunt up the dreadnaughts and de- 
stroy them in preference to continuing its journey toward 
a merciless raiding of its defeated adversary’s seaports. 

The reason why the air conveyance or the submarine 
conveyance can get where it can hurt the sea-borne enemy 
with little danger of being hurt itself is that it can move 
in three dimensions, while the enemy can move only in two. 
In other words, the ship travels only on the plane surface 
of the sea. The flier can take any position in the air above 
that plane, and the submarine any position in the water 
below that plane. All the ship can do is to throw ex- 
plosive projectiles upward into the air or drop bombs 
downward into the ocean in the hope, in the first case, of 
hitting craft thousands of feet aloft and speeding four 
times as fast as she can go herself, or, in the second case, 
of shattering a submarine which she cannot see; which 
is something like shooting at a black cat in a 
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the destiny of nations may become far-reaching,” never- 
theless holds that “there is no replacement at present for 
sea power” (my italics). No revolutionary outcome of in- 
ventive progress, it is safe to say, has ever been achieved 
without meeting doubting Thomases who wanted to “let 
well enough alone” or sidetrack it as an “adjunct” or who 
denied that there was place for it in the existing order, ob- 
livious of the fact that such things make their own places. 
Legislative action or inaction may delay the revolution, but 
it can no more arrest the inevitable than fog can stop a 
sixteen-inch shell. 

The United States, I believe, should primarily concen- 
trate its energies and resources upon building now the most 
formidable air and submarine armament in the world, and 
upon developing the future possibilities thereof with all 
possible speed. If our present naval force is not deemed 
sufficient to meet any sea-borne fleet which can be brought 
against it, the additions of sea vessels should be no more 
than may be sufficient to provide for the emergency. The 
Navy should be based on air power, and no longer on sea 
power; or, in other words, sea power pending its ultimate 
disappearance should be the auxiliary and not the princi- 
pal force. The devising and planning of the new convey- 
ances with their weapons should not be left solely in the 
hands of a naval personnel saturated with old traditions, 
and naturally tending to maintain the past order. Let it 
execute, as may be determined. We want preparedness in 
the new order, planned by new minds. 

The change is so radical and has come upon us so sud- 
denly that much alteration of viewpoints will be needed, 
even elsewhere than among those whose hopes and ambi- 
tions are imperiled by it. Sea officers and seamen, sea 
schools and sea vessels, all the paraphernalia of marine 
warfare from the beaked ships which “straight with sweep 
of oars flew thru the foam at Salamis” to the huge steel 
monsters of today—all of it, sooner or later, has got to go. 
“Do it first with the biggest force” is a fundamental maxim 
of military strategy. To oppose to the fliers of the air and 
the divers of the deep great “Tennessees” and “Cali- 
fornias” has plainly become as futile as to oppose to a 
modern artillery barrage the elephants wherewith Pyrrhus 
frightened the Roman legions. [Continued on page 4389 





dark cellar. Imagine a game of chess or checkers 
with one party able to attack his opponent’s 
pieces from above as well as horizontally, while 
the adversary is restricted to moves on the flat 
surface of the board. The showering of de- 
jectiles on Venice, the destruction of German 
submarines by air craft, the placing of artillery 
barrages, the long distance bombardment of 
Paris, and the smashing of the Belgian armored 
turrets by projectiles falling upon their tops are 
readily recalled instances of attacks from over- 
head. 

In this country, the Navy is always conserva- 
tive. While many officers like Admiral Fiske, the 
inventor of the torpedo-plane, believe that three 
dimensional warfare on the sea must replace 
two dimensional and urge preparedness for the 
former, others are unable to realize that the 
fighting sailor is threatened with extinction, and 
like humanity in general cannot visualize his own 
dissolution. 

The arguments for battleship primacy far 
from attain even the rhetorical force of “Don’t 














give up the ship!” One of them says that to 
measure the power of a navy by the strength of 
its battleships is “heresy,” and, while admitting 
that “it is entirely reasonable to presume that 

- our present ideas of sea warfare and sea 
strategy may be completely revolutionized, and 
that ultimately the influence of aeronautics upon 


Drawn by Arthur Elder for The Independent 


LAUNCHING A TORPEDO FROM AN AEROPLANE 


This drawing, first published in The Independent of November 2, 1914, to 
illustrate an article by Park Benjamin on the “Fiske Torpedo-plane,” 
aroused wide controversy and criticism. A scheme of using aeroplanes to 
launch torpedoes had just been proposed by Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske 
and was under consideration by our Navy Department; general opinion 
still pronounced it “a bold conception, of doubtful practical value” 











Sermons, Soviet Style 
By Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood 


An American’s Impressions of the 
New Religion That Is Making a 
Place for Itself in New Russia 





VER since the revo- 
kK lution of three years 

ago in Russia some- 
what contradictory stories 
about the situation of the 
church have come to this 
country. A recent account 
seems to reconcile many of 
the apparent contradictions 
and to bear on its face the 
probability of truth. It 
comes from one of the Rus- 
sian papers that are now 
frequent in the European 
capitals and is contributed 
by a well-known writer who 
is neither a Bolshevik nor a 
churchman. 

It is during this last year, 
according to this observer, 
that a strong, new religious 
movement has come to the 
surface in Petrograd, and 
still more in Moscow. “This 
new religious expression is 
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gone a change. She has be- 
come more truly a church; 
more Christian; less ortho- 
dox.” In Petrograd there 
has been a great develop- 
ment of brotherhoods, or- 
ganized by districts, own- 
ing common property, 
usually headed by a young 
priest, drawing all religious 
elements together for dis- 
cussion and for prayer, 
working for brotherly re- 
lations and Christian love. 
More and more the aristo- 
crats and the intelligentsia 
have been going into this 
new priesthood. 
ed These brotherhoods, of 
= an which in Petrograd there 
ee are about a hundred, are 
a % grouped around a theologi- 
‘ cal institute. “It is almost 
the only institution not sub- 
sidized by the Soviet Gov- 
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original in its form and 
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beautiful in its content. The 
old orthodox bureaucratic 
church is dying away. The 
old orthodox priests, the 


The Church of St. Basil, in Moscow. Moscow is perhaps the 

religious pulse of Russia, especially in these recent days of a 

quickened and strengthened Russian religion. Beneath the domes 

and minarets to which an old religion gave form, a new religion 
is contesting for its life, in strange, new, unorthodox ways 


has more than others the 
seeds of growth.” 

The students, even in cold 
weather, with the shortage 


minions of autocracy, have 
disappeared. Their place is being taken by a new kind of 
priest.” 

“These new priests are more secular. They do not wear 
long hair. They do wear collars. During the day-time 
they are at work, often in some Soviet or on some com- 
mission. They are independent on religious questions. They 
stand for the independence of the church. They are not 
political and at the same time they are undoubtedly demo- 
cratic. , 

“They are often in flagrant opposition to the Govern- 
ment, and the Government forgives them.” 

Why? 


ECAUSE the church, without resistance, has conquered. 

The irreconcilables among the old priests have disap- 
peared. The new young priests have won by merely living 
their lives, expressing disapproval when they choose, but not 
relying on force or plots. The nature of the people has won 
for religion, as it would be winning for democracy if 
Europe and America had let Russia live in peace and 
productive effort. Even Communists with increasing fre- 
quency are marrying in the church. Dying they send for 
the priests. Their children are christened. They demand 
that the Red Guard hospitals be consecrated. At the de- 
mand of the soldiers religious services are held in the 
hospitals. 

“The moods of 1918-19 are as if they had actually never 
existed.” 

It is not only the Government’s attitude that has 
changed. “The church in a bloodless contest has conquered 
Bolshevism, but having conquered she has herself under- 
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of fuel, do not drop away 
from the lectures. They come in their sheepskins. They 
bring wood and bread to the houses of their teachers and 
professors. 

A picture is given of one of the contests between Com- 
munism and the new church, that take place from time to 
time. The scene is in a church, where, as always in Russia, 
there are no seats and the congregation is standing. Instead 
of candles there is a wick floating in oil. There is much that 
is as it always has been, and yet there is an indescribable 
difference. 

The church is full. Most are working people; many men 
—more men than women. The sermon is a simple one, 
by a professor, developing a purely ‘spiritual theme. But 
there is present a group of young men from a local Com- 
munist union, with their president, and this president 
makes a speech, attacking the church; attacking the belief 
in God. 

As if at a signal the gathering breaks out spontane- 
ously chanting a prayer. Then the group of young in- 
truders begins to sing the International. Their voices are 
drowned by the chanted prayer. Afterward the sermon of 
the professor begins again, and then again the gathering 
falls on its knees and prays. 

“To a man of another religion the scene was altogether 
wild and strange.” 

Such is the spirit in which religion is retaking its place 
in Russia; a new religion in a new world. Such is the spirit 
in which the wisest among the Russians would fain be free 
to deal with all the heavy troubles that at present afflict 
them. 

Washington, D. C. 























The President’s First Message 
By Hamilton Holt 


makes two things perfectly clear: On domestic af- 

fairs he is an old time reactionary. Under his lead- 
ership the Republican party returns to the good old days 
of high protection, Mark Hanna and the “Ohio idea.” The 
progressive ideals that Theodore Roosevelt tried to inter- 
ject into American politics are completely repudiated. 

In foreign affairs he has surrendered to the “irrecon- 
cilables.” The existing League of Nations is to be scrapped 
as far as he is concerned. But party harmony being para- 
mount, he will carry enough water on the other shoulder 
to negotiate a new association of nations, tho with what 
specific characteristics he gives no inkling. The interna- 
tional ideals that Woodrow Wilson tried to interject into 
American politics are also completely repudiated. 

It must be admitted that President Harding is standing 
strictly on the Republican platform in the course he takes. 
That document gave him a blank check on which to write 
practically any policy he chose. The people overwhelmingly 
elected him and he is evidently endeavoring concretely to 
carry out what he conceives to be their mandate. No good 
American can find fault with him for this. What then are 
the merits or demerits of the principal issues as enun- 
ciated? 

Some of the President’s domestic proposals are wholly 
admirable. His call for a revision of taxation, his demand 
for rigid economy in both Government appropriations and 
Government expenditures are beyond all praise. Good men 
in all sections of the country will second his definite sug- 
gestion for a commission composed of white and colored 
citizens to investigate and report on the race issue. 

His remarks on the railway situation, highway construc- 
tion, water transport are well enough but platitudinous. 
They can be of little guidance to Congress or the country. 

His views on the tariff hark back to those halcyon days 
of the nineties when high protection was in its flower. Our 
President evidently does not realize that the American 
people can make profits in buying goods as well as in selling 
them, and that there are more consumers than producers 
of manufactured goods in America. 

In respect to the Army and Navy.he is equivocal. But 
that is not a fault. He must be until he knows what kind 
of an association of nations he is going into. Manifestly 
the United States cannot disarm in advance of other na- 
tions in these days of war and rumors of war. 

Tho the President in his own mind evidently lays more 
stress on our national than our international problems, the 
world will chiefly be concerned with nie repudiation of the 
existing League of Nations. 

What will the American people say to this? It was the 
greatest issue in the campaign. The Democratic party did 
all it could to make the country enter the League and 
failed. The Republicans who bolted to Cox on the League 
issue—the best informed member of Mr. Harding’s Cabinet 
guesses there may have been a million—did all they could 
for the same end and failed. These two groups will mani- 
festly have little influence with the Administration. But 
how about those pro-League Republicans who stayed with 
the party and voted for Mr. Harding? 

I have just re-read the famous manifesto issued by the 
Committee of Thirty-one, on October 14, 1920, advising 
their countrymen to vote for Mr. Harding on the ground 
that his election would be the most effective means of 
bringing the American people into the existing League of 
Nations. They definitely repudiated the idea of a new asso- 
ciation of nations, as the following quotations from their 
manifesto clearly indicate: 


Piasies two Harding’s first address to Congress 


The question accordingly is not between a league and no 
league, but is whether certain provisions in the proposed League 
agreement shall be accepted unchanged or shall be changed... . 

We have reached the conclusion that the true course to bring 
America into an effective league to preserve peace is not by 
insisting with Mr. Cox upon the acceptance of such a provision 
as Article X, thus prolonging the unfortunate situation created 
by Mr. Wilson’s insistence upon that article, but by frankly 
calling upon the other nations to agree to changes in the proposed 
agreement which will obviate this vital objection and other objec- 
tions less the subject of dispute. For this course we can look 
only to the Republican party and its candidate; the Democratic 
party and Mr. Cox are not bound to follow it. The Républican 
party is bound by every consideration of good faith to pursue 
such_a course until the declared object is attained. 

The conditions of Europe make it essential that the stabilizing 
effect of the treaty already made between the European powers 
shall not be lost by them and that the necessary changes be made 
by changing the terms of the treaty rather than by beginning 
entirely new. 


That course Mr. Harding is willing to follow. 

Two of the signers of this document are now members 
of Mr. Harding’s Cabinet—Charles E. Hughes, Secretary 
of State, and Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. 
What have these gentlemen and their colleagues Elihu 
Root, A. Lawrence Lowell, George W. Wickersham, Oscar 
S. Straus, John Grier Hibben, Bishop William Lawrence, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Jacob Gould Schurman, Henry 
L. Stimson, etc., to say of Mr. Harding’s present stand? 
What definite action do they now propose to take? They 
are evidently in the unenviable position of having been 
misled by Mr. Harding and of having misled their coun- 
trymen. Undoubtedly thousands upon thousands of Repub- 
licans voted for Mr. Harding on their assurance that he 
would bring them into the existing League, modified to 
meet American objections. 


UT whatever the action of the thirty-one may be it is 

the duty of all true friends of the League to give Mr. 
Harding every opportunity to make good with his new 
Association of Nations. If it turns out that this is essentially 
the existing League only under another name, we can have 
no real quarrel with him, even tho it is pretty picayune 
business, to say the least, for grown men to keep the world 
on the brink of revolution, famine and pestilence in order 
to “save the faces” of party politicians who cannot other- 
wise get out of the holes which they have dug for them- 
selves. 

Every friend of international peace and progress there- 
fore must withhold final judgment until Mr. Harding sees 
fit to disclose the detailed plans of his Association. But 
this is clear. If he wants the permanent support of most 
of the American people his Association must be more than 
a mere group of nations agreeing to be good and peaceable 
and all revolving about a court. It is inconceivable that Mr. 
Harding could get the world or the Senate at the present 
moment to consent to establish a better court with wider 
jurisdiction than the admirable one just created largely by 
the genius of Elihu Root and already adopted as the chief 
tribunal by the present League of Nations. And if Mr. 
Harding’s Association is under no compulsion to do any- 
thing except when the spirit moves, the nations would be 
no better off than they are now with or without an Associa- 
tion. The present League with its forty-nine members 
and its truly admirable record of things accomplished in 
one short year of its existence is well worth preserving. 
Indeed it is better to have the present League continue as 
it is without the United States during the term of the 
present administration than to emasculate the League in 
order to get the United States to enter it. For the logic 
of world events will surely compel us eventually to come 
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in a good League, while it might take forty years to amend 
a bad League into another as good as the present one. 

Mr. Harding’s chief objection to the existing League 
_ seems to be that it is a “super-governing” body. How an 
intelligent man who has taken part in the debates on the 
League in the Senate or who is in the least degree familiar 
with what was said and done at the first meeting of the 
Assembly of the League, held in Geneva last November, 
can take such a position is incomprehensible. The League 
of Nations is not in any degree a super-state. It is, in fact, 
nothing but an association of nations which pledge them- 
selves to do certain things in accordance with their respective 
constitutions. The shortest definition I can formulate of 
the present League is that it is nothing more than a scheme 
by which sovereign nations act together unanimously bet- 
ter than they otherwise could. I defy President. Harding 
or anyone else to point out a single sentence in the 
Covenant that violates the United States Constitution or 
that could make us take any action without the consent of 
Congress. If Mr. Harding does not give us an association 
that will do substantially as much as the present league 
then the Great War has been fought for naught and our 
boys whose blood reddens the fields of France will have 
died in vain. 

As for Mr. Harding’s proposal to declare an end of 
war with Germany, all I care to say is that nothing could 
please Germany better. It seems incredible that the respon- 
sible leader of America’s greatest political party which so 
belabored Mr. Wilson for not joining the Allies sooner in 
the war now proposes the first break in the Allied ranks. 

Unless all signs fail the fight for the League of Nations 
must begin all over again. If Mr. Harding does not give 
us a real Association of Nations “with teeth in it” the 
country must be organized so as to capture the Senate and 
the House for the existing League two years from now and 
the presidency in 1925. Let President Harding make no 
mistake. The League issue will not be settled until it is 
settled right. 


The Churches’ Convalescence 


From War 


By Henry K. Carroll, LL.D. 


HE large net addition of members in 1920 by the 
churches of the United States is a matter of no 


little significance. A clear increase of over 277,000 in 
the face of the less than 44,000 in 1919 and less than 
160,000 in 1918, shows that the denominations, especially 
the Protestant, are again upon the upward trend. The un- 
precedented smallness of the advance in 1919 had all the 
effect of an actual defeat. Nearly all the leading churches 
reported an actual decrease in that year, and it was the 
moderate gain of the Roman Catholic Church which pre- 
vented an actual net loss for the aggregate list. 

When in the history of the vigorous bodies which con- 
stitute the great bulk of Protestantism could any such 
showing of actual losses have been made, except in war 
periods, as these? 


Loss in 1919 
Group of Methodist Bodies ...............--cecceeees 75,951 
Group of Presbyterian Bodies ...............e0eeeee0s 46,251 
I IS, icc iccenccudisedeewesdaeunes 11,108 
Se OE Rae TONNE 0c. 0 ve tie cc cvcececcccecssvascs 17,645 


Only the Lutheran group, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and a few other churches escaped decreases, and 
their gains were small. The Roman Catholic Church had 
a net gain of only about 158,000. 

Another year of such negative results would have created 
widespread alarm, for American churches have been grow- 
ing churches, both at home and abroad. Think of the two 
years, 1918, 1919, as producing a combined net increase 
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of only about 203,000. The average increase of the pre- 
ceding ten years was upward of 738,000, or nearly 22 
per cent. 

As a matter of fact, the total net gain for 1920—667,000 
—was below the average for the previous ten years by some 
71,000. But it was a remarkable recovery from 1919. 


T is hardly necessary to ask the question—what caused 

the slump of 1918 and 1919? Everybody would say the 
great war, and everybody would be right. It is the obvious 
answer. The year we went into the war, 1917, was an un- 
usually good year for our churches. They had an abnor- 
mally large increase of members. To the nation, it was a 
year chiefly of preparation,—enlistment, assignment to 
camps, arming, disciplining, and getting ready for active 
service. It did not seriously interfere with the regular 
church work. The second year of the war—1918—hit the 
churches hard. They dropped regular parish and evangel- 
istic work for war work. Their hearts beat with intense 
loyalty and they became absorbed in saving democracy 
for the world, and in devotion to the country. They robbed 
their pulpits to furnish chaplains, Y. M. C. A. Secretaries, 
and Red Cross workers, and great numbers of churches 
got along as well as they could without preachers, or took 
supplies, covering only pulpit service. 

There were no evangelistic campaigns such as the 
churches had been accustomed to. Instead, came the great 
national campaigns for immense loans for war purposes, 
and for hundreds of millions in contributions for Red 
Cross and Y. M. C. A. work, and the church campaigns for 
hundreds of millions of dollars for missionary and other 
denominational enterprizes, absorbing the time, attention, 
and efforts of the Christian organizations, and culminating 
in the launching of the Inter-Church World Movement, 
which left heavy liabilities behind it. 

It is my opinion that active churches can always get the 
money they need for their worn and that canvasses for 
large sums of money, payable in five year periods, may 
make them rich, but may add less to their power and 
efficiency than the leaders seem to expect. 

What a tremendous argument against war is the effect it 
has upon the churches! And they are the bulwarks of 
civilization. War lets loose, cultivates and develops the 
worst passions of men. Nobody can take part in it without 
being affected by it. Those who went thru the campaigns 
in France and Belgium are trying hard to blot horrible 
scenes and experiences’ out of their memory. The churches 
prayed for and against the embattled hosts according to 
national and race ties; but who can think of a God who 
loves peace and justice and righteousness taking pleasure 
in any victory except the victory of peace? The Church of 
Christ, with acute sensibilities dulled and deadened by the 
crimes of war, loses with all other civilizing agencies in its 
reforming influence, when the dogs of war are let loose. 
It ought to be the first of all organizations to demand the 
marshalling of the Nations in a League to establish, pro- 
tect, and defend peace. 

But wars, like other great disasters, are educational. 
The last great conflict taught the churches everywhere the 
necessity of getting together. Their service was crippled 
because they were working behind denominational barriers. 
They admitted the absurdity of being divided and sub- 
divided in such a fearful fashion that there are fifteen 
kinds of Methodists, fifteen varieties of Baptists, eleven 
sorts of Mennonites, eighteen separate Lutheran organ- 
izations, and so on. What is it but denominationalism run 
mad? Consolidation of groups bearing the same name, 
owning the same history, having the same doctrines and 
usages, would reduce the number of denominations by one 
half. If a rule could be established that no denomination 
of less than 10,000 members should be allowed, some sixty- 
odd titles would be disposed of and dichotomies and sub- 


dichotomies of petty schism would be swallowed up, and 
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great would be the gain in power and efficiency, economy 
and results. 

War is terribly hurtful to the churches and so are their 
divisions. War, however, comes only at considerable periods; 
divisions are a continuing scourge. 


Saint George and the Dragon 

N appointing the Dawes committee to investigate the 

needs of the wounded soldiers President Harding has 
shown his good faith to the veterans of the war. Some 
committees are merely experts in postponement and eva- 
sion, but General Dawes has a reputation for “doing it.” 
That loathly dragon, the red-tapeworm, has met his Saint 
George at last. 


Flooding the Mines 

HE action of the British coal miners in permitting the 

mines on which their living depends to become flooded 
is a symbol of the suicidal folly of all industrial warfare. 
While the trades unionist and the employer are quarreling 
over the division of wealth their quarrel destroys the 
wealth which they wish to divide. Norman Angell has 
pointed out that in international wars the cost of the 
struggle to the victor was almost always in excess of the 
value of the land or indemnity or trading privileges won by 
the victory. This is even more clearly true of the war of 
classes than of the wars of nations. 


The Fiction of Force 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


INSTEIN shows that all the effects of gravitation 
K would appear in a room that was being pushed or 

pulled upward with the same acceleration as a fall- 
ing body. That is to say, nobody could tell the difference 
between the assumed “force of gravity” and a movement in 
the opposite direction. This naturally raises the question 
whether “force” is not a mere fiction; whether it is not an 
anthropomorphic conception introduced into physics to 
satisfy our sense of the fitness of things. The idea of force 
is apparently derived from our own feeling of muscular 
exertion when we push or pull something about and we 
cannot easily imagine things moving or being moved other- 
wise. That is why when the schoolboy first hears Newton’s 
law, that a body at rest or moving forward uniformly in a 
straight line will continue in the same state unless dis- 
turbed by external agencies, he regards the first half of 
the statement as silly because it is so obvious that a thing 
will stay still and the second half of the statement as absurd 
because he can’t conceive how a thing can keep on moving 
unless something keeps on shoving it. The teacher finds it 
easy to illustrate to the class the centripetal force of gravi- 
tation by whirling a ball at the end of a string and prob- 
ably the pupil will all his life imagine the earth as tied to a 
string and revolving around the teacher’s head as the cen- 
ter of the solar system. But there isn’t any string to repre- 
sent the tendency of the ball to fly away and so the cen- 
trifugal force remains in his imagination rather hazy, not 
half so real as its counteracting complement, the attractive 
force. His mind is never quite satisfied that the pull of a 
good stout string—such as the experienced teacher takes 
the precaution to procure—can be balanced by so vague a 
thing as the radial component of a certain property of 
matter called inertia. And he can’t quite see why forces are 
born twins and always quarreling, or how anything gets 
done if action and reaction are forever inseparable, equal 
and opposite. 

This common confusion of thought is illustrated in that 
most amusing collection of cranks, the “Budget of Para- 
doxes” of De Morgan, not the William De Morgan who 
wrote “Joseph Vance” and “The Old Madhouse,” but his 
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father, Augustus, the mathematician. He tells in his 
“Budget” that when he was nine years old he was taken to 
hear an itinerant lecturer on astronomy in a country town 
who in describing the solar system, said: 

You have heard what I said of the wonderful centripetal force 
by which Divine Wisdom has retained the planets in their orbits 
round the sun. But, ladies and gentlemen, it must be clear to you 
that if there were no other force in action, this centripetal force 
would draw our earth and the other planets into the sun and 
universal ruin would ensue. To prevent such a catastrophe, the 
same wisdom has implanted a centrifugal force of the same 
amount and directly opposite. 


It o curred to the youthful De Morgan that “if Divine 
Wisdom had just let the planets alone it would come to the 
same thing with equal and opposite trouble saved.” 

Some weak heads have been so bothered by the apparent 
lack of a satisfying centrifugal force that they assume that 
light has a push and so the sun’s rays keep the planets at 
the proper distance. Now it has indeed been discovered that 
light has a push, but it is by no means big enough to 
counteract gravitation. So we need not fear that at every 
eclipse, when the moon casts its shadow upon us, the earth 
takes a hitch toward the sun. 

All this mental confusion is avoided when once we realize 
that these forces like all the other machinery of physics are 
simply more or less ingenious means of accounting for the 
way things happen. They are mere mathematical expres- 
sions and the schoolboy was quite correct when he defined 
algebraic symbols as “what you use when you don’t know 
what you are talking about.” 

There are no laws in nature. The laws of nature are those 
that man has made up for his own convenience in elucidat- 
ing natural operations. Physical laws are really psycho- 
logical. Mark Twain said he never could understand how 
astronomers, even with the very largest telescopes, could 
find out the names of the stars. Many folks are similarly 
puzzled about how the scientist discovers natural laws. He 
does not; he invents them. If his invention works fairly 
well it is kept in use till a better one is contrived. If it 
does not work it is discarded, or kept in a cabinet of curios. 

The trouble comes when man gives to these convenient 
creations of his constructive imagination an externality 
and universality that they do not possess. The ancient 
idolator made gods in his own image and worshipped them. 
The first part would be all right if it did not lead to the 
second. It was proper spirit that led man to express his 
highest ideal of Deity in marble or bronze. But he should 
never have knelt to it. He should have always kept in mind 
that the image was the product of his imagination. 

The scientist also must have his mythology. He may 
know it for what it is, the best conception he can contrive 
of the phenomena of nature, imperfect, partial, inadequate, 
nevertheless useful and inspiring. But as of old the multi- 
tude will mistake the symbol for the reality and they will 
be shocked when some iconoclast smashes up with his ham- 
mer the idols they have regarded as absolute and eternal. 


incurable narcissism. Man looks in Nature as Narcissus 
in the pool to see his own image. He regards the outside 
world as a mere frame to his own portrait. He sees in the 
bee-hive a society similar to his own. He interprets: the 
movement of molecules as tho they were men. He lays down 
the law to the planets as tho he were the legislator of the 
universe. He measures all things by himself and wherever 
he looks he sees his own reflection. 

It is no insult to man to say that his views of the ex- 
ternal world are anthropomorphic. They must be so long 
as his mind remains anthropomorphic. He cannot get away 
from himself. No reason why he should try to. But he 
should remember that he cannot if he would avoid being 
carried away by conceit. 

Professor Eddington of .Cambridge closes his book on, the 


Tt human race is afflicted with chronic, hereditary and 
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Einstein theory of relativity, “Time, Space and Gravita- 
tion,” with this impressive passage, vivid, brief and com- 
prehensive: 


We have found that where science has progressed the farthest, 
the mind has but regained from nature that which the mind has 
put into nature. 

We have found a strange foot-print on the shores of the un- 
known. We have developed profound theories, one after another, 
to account for its origin. At last we have succeeded in recon- 
structing the créatire that has made the foot-print, and lo! 
it is our own. 


Taking Our Place in the World 
By Hayne Davis 





What Mr. Davis prophesied in the columns of The Inde- 
pendent in 1904 came to pass at the Peace Conference at 
Versailles in 1919 when the Covenant of the League of 
Nation was put into definite form and approval by the 
representatives of nations there. Now that the international 
union has been actually formed and has held its first Gen- 
eral Assembly, with the United States still holding aloof, 
Mr. Davis is presenting in The Independent another series 
of articles, free from political bias, whose object is: 


(1) To properly relate the Covenant of the League to 
the Hague Conference, the Articles of Confederation and 
the Constitution of the United States; 

(2) to set forth the basis of any international union that 
can hope to endure; 


(3) to indicate the true relation of national armament to 
national security, international law and ‘justice; 


(4) to point out some of the dangers in the path of any 
Association or League of Nations and the way of escape 
therefrom; and 


(5) to show the orderly steps of progress from a union 
however imperfect to one that is more perfect and capable 
of establishing justice and peace, even as our own Union of 
States grew gradually into its present excellent form. 

The first article in this series was published in The Inde- 
pendent of April 2, the second April 9, and the third 
April 16. 











foundations of the American Confederation, formed in 
the midst of the War of the Revolution, were taken up a 
decade later, enlarged somewhat and then relaid as the 
basis of the present Union. These foundations consist of 
three cornerstones: 
1. The recognized fact that each state of the Union remains 


in possession of all the powers of sovereignty not delegated to 
the Union; 


2. Mutual guarantees to respect each other’s territory and 
sovereignty, and to protect both against external aggression, also 
against domestic disturbance under the present constitution. 

3. Equal right for citizens of every state to participate in 
commerce between the states and with other nations; 

It was shown also that these same cornerstones were 
used at Paris in laying the foundation of the League of 
Nations, tho they were narrowed somewhat, just as they 
had previously been enlarged when the original union of 
the states was dissolved, and the present more perfect 
Union formed on a broader basis. The guarantee for 
mutual protection against domestic disturbance was 
omitted, and the absolute guarantee by the Union, of equal 
right for citizens of all the states, to participate in com- 
merce among the states and with foreign nations, was re- 
duced to a promise on the part of each member of the 
League, to give equitable treatment to the commerce of 
all the other members and to provide for freedom of com- 
munication and of transit. 

The League is therefore distinctly American in its 
foundation stones. Indeed the Covenant seems to have 
gone further than public opinion warranted in applying 
American political principles to international affairs, by 
providing for mutual preservation of national territory 
and sovereignty against external aggression. That will 


I: the previous articles it has been shown that the 
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make it all the easier to amend the Covenant so that it 
will be acceptable to the present sense of the American 
people, as evidenced by the recent election, and not ob- 
jectionable to the old world nations. It is they that have 
not been over-scrupulous in the past in their respect for 
each other’s territory and independence. If we propose now 
to release them from the binding obligation to preserve 
each other’s territory and independence by striking out 
that part of Article X, the big nations will probably make 
no objection, however much the smaller ones may regret 
such a ‘step. The problem, however, is to find the greatest 
common denominator of political opinion in all the nations 
concerned, and to make the Covenant of the League con- 
form to that. 

A League that falls short of that would be too defective. 
A League which went beyond that would go too far toward 
perfection for the present time. 

One of the Canadian delegates to the first session of the 
Assembly proposed to strike out Article X, which ex-Presi- 
dent Wilson called the “heart of the Covenant.” Should 
this be done? That article, short as it is, contains three 
parts: 

First, the Member Nations agree to respect each other’s terri- 
tory and independence. 

Next they agree to preserve each other’s territory and inde- 
pendence against external aggression. 

Third, in case of danger, or actual occurrence, of such aggres- 
sion, the Council is to advise the members of the League as to 
the means by which the foregoing obligation shall be fulfilled. 

The second and also the third part of this article can be 
eliminated without impairing the first part, i. e., the 
promise to respect the territory and independence of the 
other members of the League. This can be easily done, if 
it is desirable, by revising that article so that it will read 
as follows: 

Each member of the League agrees to respect the territory and 
sovereignty of all the other members. 

No nation is fit for membership in a union or association 
with others unless it comes in with the intention of re- 
specting their territory and sovereignty therein, and is 
willing to give evidence of this intention by agreeing that 
it will do so, at least while the union lasts. The United 
States certainly has no good ground for hesitating to make 
such an agreement. It would only put down in writing 
what is now, always has been, and, let us hope, always will 
be, a fixed resolution in our mind and an essential part of 
our foreign policy. 

The Monroe Doctrine, declared in the face of a contem- 
plated attack by all the nations of Europe against the ter- 
ritory and independence of the liberated portions of 
America, was a warning to them to keep hands off all 
American Republics. It gave them assurance, however, that 
we did not intend to interfere with Europe’s continued pos- 
session of those parts of America which had not responded 
to the cry of Freedom, by proclaiming and achieving their 
independence. Europe, Asia and America (except those 
parts under the sovereignty of Mexico and the United 
States) have by entering the League already united in an 
agreement to respect each other’s territory and inde- 
pendence, and also to preserve them against external ag- 
gression. 

As between Europe, Asia, South and Central America, 
and also the British Possessions in North America, 
this constitutes a full acceptance of the principle of the 
Monroe Doctrine. That Doctrine now has back of it— 
thanks to the Covenant—the plighted faith of all the 
members of the League, as well as the resolution and re- 
sources of the United States. 

If the promise contained in Article X is reduced to mutual 
respect for the territory and independence of the mem- 
bers, and we enter the League on that basis, the situation 
will be thus: the United States will have bound itself to 
respect the territory and independ- [Continued on page 487 
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Harding Has His Say 


RESIDENT Harding delivered his first annual ad- 

dress to Congress in person on April 12. The first part 
of his speech was devoted to the domestic problems con- 
fronting the nation. Economy, and the tax revision which 
economy will make possible, led the list of subjects consid- 
ered by President Harding: 

I know of no more pressing problem at home than to restrict 
our national expenditures within the limits of our national in- 
come, and at the same time measurably lift the burdens of war 
taxation from the shoulders of the American people. ‘ 

The estimates of receipts and expenditures and the statements 
as to the condition of the treasury which the Secretary of the 
Treasury is prepared to present to you will indicate what rev- 
enues must be provided in order to carry on the Government’s 
business and meet its current requirements and fixed-debt charges. 
Unless there are striking cuts in the important fields of expendi- 
ture, receipts from internal taxes cannot safely be permitted to 
fall below $4,000,000,000 in the fiscal years 1922 and 1923. This 
would mean total internal tax collections of about cne billion 
less than in 1920 and one-half billion less than in 1921. 

The most substantial relief from the tax burden must come for 
the present from the readjustment of internal taxes, and the 
revision or repeal of those taxes which have become unproductive 
and are so artificial and burdensome as to defeat their own 
purpose. A prompt and thoro-going revision of the internal tax 
laws, made with due regard to the protection of the revenues, 
is, in my judgment, a requisite to the revival of business activity 
in this country. It is earnestly hoped, therefore, that the Congress 
will be able to enact, without delay, a revision of the revenue 
laws, and such emergency tariff measures as are necessary to 
protect American trade and‘industry. 

It is of less concern whether internal taxation or tariff revision 
shall come first than has been popularly imagined, because we 
must do both, but the practical course for earliest accomplish- 
ment will readily suggest itself to the Congress. We are com- 
mitted to the repeal of the excess profits tax and the abolition 
of inequities, and unjustifiable exasperations in the present 
system. 

On the old familiar battle-ground of the tariff, Presi- 
dent Harding wielded his weapons vigorously in defense 
of protectionism. He desired first of all an “instant tariff 
enactment, emergency in character and understood by our 
people that it is for the emergency only.” Later, there 
should be a “maturer revision of our tariff laws” based on 
the principle of protection. “The privileges of the American 
market to the foreign producer are offered too cheaply to- 
day” and it is of much less importance to extend our for- 
eign trade than to “hold our own markets secure.” 

President Harding promised business that there would 
be no ventures into state Socialism, declaring that private 
business “ought to have no call to meet Government compe- 
tition.” But he condemned profiteering and suggested “some 
suitable inquiry by Congress” to “speed the price readjust- 
ment to normal relationship.” He strongly advocated the 
national budget system. He dealt with the railroad problem 
briefly, indicating that there must be no talk of Govern- 
ment ownership and that “Railway rates and costs of 
operation must be reduced.” He favored a continuation of 
Federal aid in building highways, subject to the condition 
that “Large Federal outlay demands a Federal voice in the 
program of expenditure.” 

President Harding recommended that legislation for the 
benefit of disabled soldiers be passed along the lines recom- 
mended by the Dawes committee “that all Government 
agencies looking to the welfare of the ex-service men 
should be placed under one directing head.” He advocated 
the establishment of a Department of Public Welfare 
within which would be brought welfare bureaus and 
agencies now scattered in: many departments. He prom- 
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ised economy in the army and navy, but declared that any 
further reduction of armaments must depend on agree- 
ments with other nations, as “merest prudence forbids that 
we disarm alone.” He denounced lynching and favored “the 
creation of a commission, embracing representatives of 
both races, to study and report on” the negro problem in 
its general aspects. 


Harding’s Foreign Policy 


HE peace settlement outlined by President Harding in 

his message is rather complex and consists of several 
stages. To prevent confusion, these stages must be sep- 
arately indicated: 


I. The total rejection of the existing League of Nations 
or any League which might be considered “a political in- 
strument” of the victorious Powers in the Great War: 


In the existing League of Nations, world governing with its 
super-powers, this republic will have no part. There can be no 
misinterpretation, and there will be no betrayal of the deliberate 
expression of the American people in the recent election; and, 
settled in our decision for ourselves, it is only fair to say to the 
world in general, and to our associates in war in particular, 
that the League Covenant can have no sanction by us. 

The aim to associate nations to prevent war, preserve peace 
and promote civilization our people most cordially applauded. 
We yearned for this new instrument of justice, but we can have 
no part in a committal to an agency of force in unknown contin- 
gencies; we can recognize no super-authority. 

Manifestly the highest purpose of the League of Nations was 
defeated in linking it with the treaty of peace and making it 
the enforcing agency of the victors of the war. International 
Association for permanent peace must be conceived solely as an 
instrumentality of justice, unassociated with the passions of 
yesterday, and not so constituted as to attempt the dual functions 
of a political instrument of the conquerors and of an agency of 
peace. There can be no prosperity for the fundamental purposes 
sought to be achieved by any such association so leng.as it is an 
organ of any particular treaty, or committed to the attainment 
of the special aims of any nation or group of nations. 


II. An immediate peace resolution, simply restoring 
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peace and reserving American rights without any declara- 
tion of policy on the part of Congress: 


Such a resolution should undertake to do no more than thus 
to declare the state of peace, which all America craves. It must 
add no difficulty in effecting, with just reparations, the restora- 
tion for which all Europe yearns, and upon which the world’s 
recovery must be founded. Neither former enemy nor ally can 
mistake America’s position, because our attitude as to respon- 
sibility for the war and the necessity for just reparations already 
has had formal and very earnest expression. 

It would be unwise to undertake to make a statement of 
future policy with respect to European affairs in such a declara- 
tion of a state of peace. In correcting the failure of the Execu- 
tive, in negotiating the most important treaty in the history 
of the nation, to recognize the constitutional powers of the 
Senate we would go to the other extreme, equally objectionable, 
if Congress or the Senate should assume the function of the 
Executive. Our highest duty is the preservation of the constituted 
powers of each, and the promotion of the spirit of codperation 
so essential to our common welfare. 


III. The ratification of the Treaty of Versailles, with 
reservations which preserve us from entanglement in the 
League of Nations; rejection of any idea of negotiating 
separate or special treaties of peace with Germany and 
Austria: 

The wiser course would seem to be the acceptance of the con- 
firmation of our rights and interests as already provided and to 
engage under the existing treaty, assuming, of course, that this 
can be satisfactorily accomplished by such explicit reservations 
and modifications as will secure our absolute 
freedom from inadvisable commitments and 
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pay responded so slowly to the higher cost of living. 
Whether the professors could have improved their lot by 
trades union methods, involving general strikes, picketing 
of class-rooms, sabotage and the boycott of “unfair” 
Boards of Trustees, is an interesting speculation. 

The report reveals another disadvantage of the college 
professor as compared with the trades unionist. In most 
industries, especially in transportation, the greater part 
of the budget goes for wages. But it was found that sal- 
aries amounted on the average to only 47 per cent of the 
expenses of the colleges and universities reporting. More- 
over, the total salary budget, taking account not only of 
increases of pay but of increases in the number of in- 
structors employed, increased only 42.6 per cent since 1914, 
whereas the cost of maintaining and operating the physical 
“plants” increased on the average 74 per cent. In other 
words, the human factor counts for less financially in edu- 
cation than in industry, and it counts for relatively less 
today than it did before the war. 


Uncle Sam Demands a Front Seat 


HE long and tedious international controversy over 
the Japanese mandate for the island of Yap has 
taken a grave turn in the recent note of Secretary Hughes 
to the Allied Powers. The note deals 





safeguard all our essential interests. 

Neither Congress nor the people needs my 
assurance that a request to negotiate needed 
treaties of peace would be as superfluous and 
unnecessary as it is technically ineffective, and 
I know in my own heart there is none who 
would wish to embarrass the Executive in the 
performance of his duty, when we are all so 
eager to turn disappointment and delay into 
gratifying accomplishment. 

IV. The negotiation of a new associa- 
tion of nations after our peace declaration 
and the ratification of the Treaty of Peace 
with reservations: 





With the super-governing League definitely 
rejected, and with the world so informed, and 
with the status of peace proclaimed at home, 
we may proceed to negotiate the covenanted 
relationships so essential to the recognition of 
all the rights everywhere of our own nation 
and play our full part in joining the peoples 
of the world in the pursuits of peace once 
more. 


Rockefeller tothe Rescue 





with the specific case of Yap, but it 
bases the American contention that 
Yap should not be allotted to Japan 
without the consent of the United 
States on the general principle that 
no decision involving rights of the 
Allied and Associated Powers aris- 
ing out of the war is valid without 
American participation and consent. 
This reopens the whole question of 
the Treaty of Versailles and the 
Covenant of the League of Nations 
and may be intended as a first move 
in- making a peace settlement in line 
with the declared policies of the 
Harding Administration. 

Mr. Hughes begins with the 
premise that “the right to dispose 
of the overseas possessions of Ger- 
many was acquired only thru the 
victory of the Allied and Associated 
Powers.” As the United States is ad- 
mittedly one of these Powers “there 





HE General Education Board in its re- 

cently published annual report an- 
nounces that during last year John D. 
Rockefeller added $70,000,000 to the funds 
of the Board. Of this $50,000,000 will be spent on salaries 
in colleges and universities and the other $20,000,000 will 
go to the improvement of medical education. 

The survey of educational conditions made by the Board 
shows the need of such endowments. More than half of 
the 8540 instructors and professors in the 259 colleges and 
universities comprized in the survey were paid in 1919-20 
less than $2,100 a year. 3293 were paid more than $2,100 
a year, but of these only 516 more than $4,200 a year, and 
only ninety-two more than $6,000. It should be borne in 
mind that these salaries are the highest paid in the teach- 
ing profession, since in almost all parts of the country the 
salaries of teachers in the primary and secondary schools 
are much lower than in the colleges. These salaries repre- 
sent an average increase of 25 per cent from 1914 to 1919; 
during which period the cost of living increased about 80 
or 90 per cent. Very few forms of skilled or semi-skilled 
labor are so poorly paid as the average college professor, 
and in no branch of organized hand labor has increase of 
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could be no valid or effective dispo- 
sition of the overseas possesions of 
Germany without the assent of the 
United States.” This fundamental 
fact is in no way altered by the failure of the United States 
to ratify the Treaty of Versailles; and, in any case, the 
Treaty of Versailles stipulated that Germany’s colonial 
rights were renounced in favor of the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers, of which Powers the United States is 
one, and therefore “the terms of that treaty confirm the 
position of the United States.” 

Nor could it be justly alleged that “the confirmation of 
the mandate in question and the definition of its terms by 
the Council of the League of Nations in December, 1920,” 
gave it any added validity since “the United States has 
never vested either the Supreme Council or the League of 
Nations with any authority to bind the United States or 
to act on its behalf.” In other words, the United States is 
free to disregard any colonial mandate given by the League 
of Nations which seems to it contrary to American inter- 
ests unless it has by treaty consented to the attribution of 
the mandate. This is a direct challenge to the authority 
of the League which may in the future affect territorial 
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questions far more im- 
portant than the little 
island of Yap. 

In the agreement assign- 
ing Yap to Japan it was 
stated that this mandate 
was awarded by agreement 
of the Allied and Associated 
Powers. The basis for this 
statement was an alleged 
decision of the Supreme 
Council on May 7, 1919, 
found in the minutes of the 
Peace Conference, granting 
to Japan a mandate over 
the German Pacific islands 
north of the equator. Secre- 
tary Hughes declares that 
in any case this was not 
binding on the United 
States, since the American 
Government entered into no 
treaty on the matter. But 
he quotes further a memo- 
randum by President Wil- 
son of date March 3, 1921 
(the last day of his admin- 
istration), denying that he 
had ever consented to let Foictional 
Japan have Yap. On many Charles G. Dawes, chairman 
occasions previous to May of the special commission to 
7, 1919, he had formally investigate soldier relief, 
registered reservations con- leaving the White House after 

‘ : P his first conference with 
cerning Yap in meetings of President Harding 
the Supreme Council “and 
had taken the position that it should not be assigned under 
mandate to any one Power, but should be internationalized 
for cable purposes.” “I never abandoned or modified this 
position in respect to the island of Yap, and I did not agree 
on May 7, 1919, or at any other time, that the island of 
Yap should be included in the assignment of mandates to 
Japan.” By notes of November 9, 1920, and subsequently 
the United States had protested against the award of Yap 
to Japan. 

The practical conclusion of Secretary Hughes’s long and 
ingenious argument is sufficiently startling. The United 
States not only protests against the Japanese mandate 
over Yap, but refuses to recognize it as having’ any diplo- 
matic existence: 














In particular, as no treaty has ever been concluded with the 
United States relating to the island of Yap, and as no one has 
ever been authorized to cede or surrender the right or interest 
of the United States in the island, this Government must insist 
that it has not lost its right or interest as it existed prior to any 
action of the Supreme Council or of the League of Nations, and 
cannot recognize the allocation of the island or the validity of 
the mandate to Japan. 


The Dawes Report 


HE special committee, headed by ex-Brigadier-General 
Charles Dawes, which was appointed by President 
Harding to investigate the needs of ex-service men, has 
presented its report and recommendations. The present 
session of Congress will have to take this report into con- 
sideration in preparing needed legislation. The committee 
finds that “much confusion and inefficiency” has resulted 
from the overlapping powers of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, the Rehabilitation Division of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, and the United States 
Public Health Service. “The result is that the ex-service 
person finds it extremely difficult to obtain the prompt, 
generous and sympathetic treatment which Congress and 
the country intended he should receive.” 
The committee:makes a number of recommendations for 


improving conditions. The chief of these is that a Veterans’ 
Service Administration be established and that to it be 
transferred the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the Re- 
habilitation Division of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and such part of the Public Health Service as 
concerns the war veterans. At the head of the Veterans’ 
Service Administration will be a Director General, ap- 
pointed by and directly responsible to the President. He 
will have power to decentralize administration, and it is 
recommended that there be “no statutory limitations with 
respect to the number and salaries of the employees he is 
authorized to engage within the limits of the appropria- 
tions.” Pending the passage of such a law, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall transfer the activities of the Public 
Health Service for the veterans to the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance. Hospital facilities should be enlarged and 
extended at once. The report concludes: 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the present deplor- 
able failure on the part of the Government to properly care for 
the disabled veterans is due in large part to an imperfect organi- 
zation of governmental effort. There is no one in control of 
the whole situation. Independent agencies by mutual agreement 
now endeavor to codrdinate their action, but in such efforts the 
joint action is too often modified by minor considerations, and 
there is always lacking that complete codperation which is inci- 
dent to a powerful superimposed authority. No emergency of war 
itself was greater than is the emergency which confronts the 


nation in its duty to care for those disabled in its service and 
now neglected. . .. 

No Cabinet officer or Assistant Secretary burdened with other 
duties should be the one to whom the man charged with the wel- 
fare of the disabled saviors of our country should report. He 
should report directly to the President. His place should be held 
in the public esteem as one of the greatest honors that the 
President can bestow as the service he can render should be of 
untold value to the nation. 


Saving the British Mines 


ONFRONTED with the peril of the destruction of 

Great Britain’s basic industry of coal mining, Premier 
Lloyd George has exerted himself in two directions, to safe- 
guard the mines by mobilizing the forces of public order, 
and to bring the striking miners once more into conference 
with their employers. One attempt at bringing about a con- 
ference failed because the Government insisted that the 
first question to be discussed was the return of the pump- 
men to their work in order to save the mines from being 
flooded. Lloyd George told the miners that this was the first 
general strike in the coal mines during which the mines 
were allowed to become flooded and “it is inconceivable that 
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“Any one picking coal from this tip will be prosecuted,” says 

the sign, but with very little effect upon the people who feel the 

pinch of the British coal strike and are willing to take the chance 

of arrest for the sake of gleaning a bit of coal here and there 
on the refuse heap to “keep the home fires burning” 
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during the period of negotiations not merely should the 
pumpmen not be allowed to keep the mines from destruction 
but that there should be actual interference with people 
who are doing it.” The miners demanded an “unconditional 
conference.” 

Face to face with the situation, the Government pro- 
claimed a “state of emergency” and called for volunteers to 
help the police keep order. The reserves of the army were 
called into service. Many preparations were made for 
handling the food supply in case the railwaymen should 
join the miners in a sympathetic strike. 

Finally a conference was arranged to begin Monday, 
April 11. The Government yielded a point and agreed to 
abandon its demand that the pumpmen return to work be- 
fore any other question was discussed. The miners on their 
part agreed not to interfere with volunteer workers who 
were saving the mines from being flooded. Mr. Thomas, 
chief of the railwaymen, announced that unless the strike 
were settled or at least a basis for agreement reached by 
the night of April 12 the railway employees would go on a 
sympathetic strike. The transport workers would join the 
miners also, and thus the whole “Triple Alliance” would be 
mobilized against the Government. The calling of the con- 
ference postponed the strike for several days. 

The situation in the British coal mines bears some 
analogy to that of the American railroads. The mines were 
under Government control during the war and wages and 
profits were artificially maintained by huge Government 
subsidies. The men desired a continuance of Government 
control and most of them favored public ownership of the 
mines; failing this, their minimum demand was for the 
maintenance of the wage standards and agreements of 
wartime. They desired a pooling of mine resources in 
order to maintain in all districts, even in the poorest mines, 
a certain minimum wage scale sufficient to support the 
standard of living to which the war had accustomed them. 
The position of the mine owners is just the opposite. They 
wish to return to pre-war conditions with individual own- 
ership and control of the mines and with wages settled lo- 
cally by direct agreement between an employer and his em- 
ployees. Since there is widespread unemployment in Great 
Britain and the general trend of wages is sharply down- 
wards, the miners fear with reason that the abandonment 
of the two principles of “national control” of the industry 
and “national agreements” between the owners and the 
employees means that in district after district wages will 
be forced down to the miserable level that prevailed before 
the war. The railwaymen and transport workers feel that 
if the struggle goes against the miners their own turn will 
come and that only the solidarity of the Triple Alliance can 
defend labor against the “assaults of capitalism.” 
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The Emerald Isle 


day late in April has been fixed by the British Gov- 

ernment when the first steps will be taken to bring 
into operation the new Home Rule law. About the begin- 
ning of May proclamations will be issued for summoning 
the new Parliaments of northern and southern Ireland 
and during the month elections will be held. The Sinn Fein- 
ers and the old Nationalists are expected to “boycott” both 
Parliaments; which means that they will either refuse to 
take part in the elections or will nominate and elect candi- 
dates and then refuse to take part in the new Parliaments. 
The Parliament of northern Ireland will not be much 
affected by this policy, since the Ulster Unionists will elect 
their candidates and proceed to govern their part of the 
country, but it is possible that the Parliament of southern 
Ireland will find itself without a quorum and unable to do 
business. 

Lord Edmund Talbot has been appointed the first Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland under the Home Rule Act. This ap- 
pointment is an olive branch tendered to the southern 
Irish, as Lord Talbot is a Roman Catholic and a kinsman of 
the Dukes of Norfolk, the chief Catholic family among the 
English aristocracy. No Roman Catholic has ever before 
held the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; indeed, until 
the Home Rule bill became law, no Catholic was legally 
eligible for the post. 

The publication of the report of the Villard committee 
to investigate conditions in Ireland has created much dis- 
cussion in both England and the United States. The value 
of the report is somewhat lessened by the fact that the evi- 
dence brought before it was almost wholly from Sinn Fein 
sources. The British Government and the Ulster Unionists, 
regarding the committee as prejudiced, refused to present 
any evidence or aid its deliberations in any manner. The 
report of the committee therefore simply reaffirms the 
assertions of the Irish revolutionists and must be regarded 
not as a judicial verdict but as a brief for the prosecution. 
It concludes: 

We find that the Irish people are deprived of the protection 
of British law to which they would be entitled as subjects of 
the British King. They are likewise deprived of the moral pro- 
tection granted by international law to which they are entitled 
as belligerents. They are at the mercy of the British forces, 


which, acting contrary both to all law and to all standards of 
human conduct, have instituted in Ireland a “terror.” 


Specifically, the committee finds that (1) the British 
Government has introduced into Ireland “a force of at least 
78,000 men, many of them youthful and inexperienced”; 
(2) the British forces have killed men, women and children 
and abused and murdered prisoners of war; (3) houses 
and towns have been burned by official order; (4) factories 
and creameries have been destroyed and farms devastated; 
(5) hostages have been taken, fines levied on towns and 
private property destroyed by way of reprisal; (6) British 
civil government is not effectively established in Ireland; 
(7) the Irish people recognize and obey the Sinn Fein 
authorities. The committee further states that the Irish 
question is not a religious one, and that Protestants have 
never been discriminated against in southern Ireland on 
account of their religion. 

The Villard report at last provoked the British Govern- 
ment to abandon its attitude of aloof indifference to the 
activities of the committee. The British embassy brought 
out a counter-statement, declaring: (1) Ireland, so far 
from being “devastated” is the most prosperous part of the 
United Kingdom and probably of Europe, one evidence of 
which is the recent vast increase in bank deposits; (2) be- 
fore there were any reprisals at all, the revolutionists had 
killed ninety-two policemen, twelve soldiers and twenty- 
three civilians and wounded a much larger number, be- 
sides burning 1200 buildings; (3) Sinn Feiners are not en- 
titled to the status of belligerents, since they habitually 
violate the laws of war and- tarry on their fight by secret 
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assassination; (4) the British force in Ireland is only 
61,000 “and no man of known bad character is retained for 
a moment”; (5) there have been some reprisals, but no 
women or children have been deliberately killed or taken as 
hostages and no prisoners have been tortured; (6) it is 
probable that the Sinn Feiners themselves murdered the 
Lord Mayor of Cork and the Mayor of Limerick. 
Here is assertion and counter-assertion, and everyone 
must judge for himself which is the more worthy of belief. 
That there have been numerous assassinations on the one 
side and numerous reprisals on the other is unfortunately 
beyond question, but no really impartial investigation has 
yet shown on which side lies the deeper bloodguiltiness. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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Germany and Reparations 


T seems probable that the deadlock on reparations will 

last until May 1, by which time the sum total must 
under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles be legally es- 
tablished. At the expiration of that time if no agreement 
by consent has been reached the French Government will 
probably demand a military occupation of Germany, the 
seizure of customs and other drastic methods of coercion. 
The French are angry at the memorandum which Dr. 
Simons sent to Washington for a double reason; because 
they see in it an attempt to drive a wedge between the 
United States and the Allies, and because of the asser- 
tion contained in it that the French had not made any ade- 
quate effort to restore the devastated departments. They 
claim that the war-zone has already been very largely re- 
stored and resettled, but that France had almost to go 
bankrupt in the effort. A recent French estimate puts the 
bill for damages to France alone at 218,541,596,120 paper 
francs. (The franc is so far below par that the sum is not 
so enormous as it seems). Over 130,000,000,000 francs rep- 
resents physical damage to factories, homes and other 
property; 60,000,000.000 francs covers military pensions, 
and the rest of the total represents such items as separa- 
tion allowances, assistance to war prisoners, repayment of 
fines and exactions made during the war. 

Dr. Simons, German Foreign Minister, was asked what 
steps to settle the indemnity question Germany would take 
by May 1. He said that he did not yet have ready any new 
counter-proposals, but that they would be forthcoming. He 
said that he “would not remain in a Government which did 
not declare its intentions to fulfil its obligations to the ut- 
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most capacity of Germany” and that “in a few days we 
are going to show in an irrefutable manner our good faith.” 
He said that France was directing Allied policy with re- 
spect to reparations and, “We can settle the reparations 
question only by direct agreement with France.” 

Bernard Baruch, American expert at the Paris Peace 
Conference, estimates that “retaining Silesia, and with all 
discriminatory restrictions removed from Germans and 
their trade, Germany could pay a present capital value of 
$12,000,000,000.” He estimates the capital value of what 
the Allies demand at $21,000,000,000, not counting the 
variable tax on exports. The estimate of Mr. Baruch as to 
what is possible is therefore considerably less than what 
the Allies demand, tho more than Germany has as yet of- 
fered. To make the burden of the Allies easier, since they 
are bound to be disappointed in part in their expectations 
of indemnity, he proposes that we should forego part of the 
Allied indebtedness to the United States. He does not pro- 
pose a general cancellation of all the war loans of the 
American Government to the European Allies, but simply 
“the remission of that part of the obligations incurred for 
American-made munitions,” since the money was spent in 
the United States and was our contribution on the material 
side to winning the war. Even this partial remission he sug- 
gests might well be made conditional on the continuance 
of peace, for if the United States should again enter a war 
this suspended debt could be counted as a credit for us in 
making purchases abroad of the war munitions we would 
need. In other words, we should not ask the English to pay 
back the money we loaned which the English spent in buy- 
ing American cannon and canned meats, but we should 
have the privilege of buying an equivalent amount in the 
English market without indebtedness in case conditions 
were reversed. 

The question of Upper Silesia is giving the Allies as 
much trouble as if the plebiscite had never taken place. 
There are three good arguments for dividing the region 
according to the line of the plebiscite: (1) the Poles were 
led to expect this policy by the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and they would feel betrayed in the house of their 
friends if the whole of Upper Silesia were to remain Ger- 
man; (2) to divide the region would correspond to the 
principle of democratic “self-determination”; (3) it would 
weaken an enemy, Germany, and strengthen a rather weak 
friendly nation, Poland. But there are also three good argu- 
ments for keeping Upper Silesia intact, or virtually so: 
(1) Upper Silesia is a geographic and economic unit and 
its prosperity would be damaged if a national frontier were 
driven right thru the heart of the mining region; (2) the 
Germans won a victory in the plebiscite zone as a whole, 
which ought to give them the benefit of the doubt in any 
frontier revision, and any attempt to hand over to Poland 
the valuable mining districts would rouse lasting resent- 
ment in Germany. The Germans would feel that Upper 
Silesia had been divided like a banana and the “pulp” (the 
mineral resources) given to Poland and Germany mocked 
with the gift of the “skin” (the less valuable agricultural 
areas of the north and west which voted German by large 
majorities). (3) If Germany loses the mines, or any large 
part of them, her power to pay reparations will be ma- 
terially decreased. Some have proposed that the plebiscite’ 
be disregarded entirely and Upper Silesia be placed under 
an international régime like that of the Saar valley for a 
period of five or more years. This would preserve the unity 
of the district and enable the Allies to use the coal for 
reparations. The objection is that both Germany and Poland 
would consider it a violation of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The outburst of Communist violence in central Germany 
seems to have simmered down to comparative order. The 
German people are not yet sufficiently converted to Bol- 
shevist doctrine to make such outbreaks other than mad- 
ness. Another favorable symptom is the ability of the newly 
elected Prussian Parliament to organize a workable party 
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government. Adam Stegerwald, a man of 
working class origin, has been chosen 
Prussian Premier with the backing of 
the Democrats, the Center (Catholic 
party) and the majority Socialists. The 
press speaks highly of his ability. 

A prominent figure has passed from 
the German stage in the death in exile 
of the former Empress, Auguste Vic- 
toria. She died of heart failure on April 
11 at Doorn, the present home of the 
ex-Kaiser. 


Asia Minor 


HE Greek campaign against the 

Turkish Nationalist army of Mus- 
tapha Kemal is not meeting with the suc- 
cess which the Greek people had ex- 
pected. Accounts of the fortunes of war 
differ greatly according to the source 
of information. The 
Turks claim to have 
driven the Greeks 
back from Eski- 
Shehr behind the 
Brusa line and to 
have destroyed two 
Greek divisions in a 
single counter-of- 
fensive. Some _ en- 
thusiastic Turks 
compared the vic- 
tory of Eski-Shehr 
to the Battle of the 
Marne; a somewhat 
strange comparison 
when it is recalled 
that Turkey was an 
enemy of France 


































limited by the Treaty of Rapallo 
with Yugoslavia, the Trentino, 
Trieste and Istria will send 
their representatives to sit with 
the representatives of the old 
provinces in the Italian Parlia- 
ment. But the Premier’s real 
reason for holding an election at 
this time is the hope of reducing 
the size of the Communist and 
extreme Socialist parties. The 
elections of 1919 returned an 
enormous delegation of Social- 
ists; considerably more than a 
fourth of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Altho the Communists have 
since then branched off from the 
regular Socialist party, the Gov- 


the size and violence of the So- 
cialist section of the Chamber 
and is of the opinion that an 
election held now would return 
to power a more moderate Par- 
liament. 

Perhaps no one save Premier 
Giolitti could have kept in office 














during the Great __internationat 

War. The Greek 

statement is simply, “Our offensive against Eski-Shehr has 
been broken off. We have retired to our original positions.” 
The Turks recaptured Afiun Karahissar, a junction on the 
Bagdad railway, and threaten Brusa with large armies. 

The Turks are also much encouraged by the position of 
foreign affairs. They have made a special treaty of amity 
with Bolshevist Russia. The French have evacuated Cilicia 
in spite of the protest of the Christian inhabitants of the 
district, who fear a massacre now that the French troops 
have been withdrawn. Neither the French nor the British, 
the only two Powers taking a very active interest in Near 
Eastern affairs, are giving either material or moral sup- 
port to the Greek adventure. 

There has been a change of administration in Greece, but 
it has not brought back Venizelos to power. Premier 
Kalogeropoulos has resigned and has been succeeded by 
Demetrios Gounaris. M. Theotokis will be Minister of War 
in the new Cabinet, and M. Baltazzis Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. King Constantine will never consent to bring 
Venizelos back to power, and in any case it may be too late 
for the Greeks to regain the support of the Allied Powers 
for their territorial claims. 


Italian Politics 


N May there will be another general election in Italy. 
Premier Giolitti’s excuse for holding it is that by con- 
stitutional precedent a new election should take place 
when the electorate has been enlarged by the addition of 
new territories to the Kingdom. Since Italian territorial 
gains from the war have been definitely confirmed and de- 


Underwood & Underwood during recent troubles. Italy has 
The principals in the Geor- suffered from economic depres- 
gia peonage case: John S. sion and after-war poverty ex- 
legge sno the Jasper Coun- actly as have England, France 
y planter who was con- ‘ 
victed and sentenced to 20d the United States; but the 
life imprisonment in his people have suffered more be- 
first trial following the ac- cause even in normal times Italy 
cusation that he killed jg, not a rich country. There has 
eleven negro peons work- F 
ing on his plantation, and een the long drawn out dispute 
Clyde Manning, the negro with the Yugoslavs over the 
farm hand who confessed eastern frontier, complicated by 
— ——— — Wik D’Annunzio’s insurrection. There 
liame’s orders have been riots and dynamite 
outrages by the Communists in 
the industrial towns and lawless 
repression by the bands of “Fascisti.” But thru it all 
Giolitti has piloted his course, achieving his aims more fre- 
quently by compromize than by defiance. Thus he kept the 
army and police “neutral” while striking workmen seized 
and ran the factories instead of attempting to “vindicate 
the rights of private property.” Altho this passive policy 
was almost an abdication of the responsibilities of gov- 
ernment, it met with some success, for the fire of revolu- 
tion burned itself out and the factories went back to their 
owners on various terms and compromize. Giolitti has been 
equally successful in handling political problems in Par- 
liament, and in dealing with foreign affairs. Altho on him 
rested the cloud of leading the “neutralist” faction during 
the war he has kept on good terms with the Allies since he 
resumed office. He is a political “boss,” supple and adroit 
rather than heroic or consistent, but familiar with every 
twist and turn of Italian politics, and he has succeeded 
where men of slower mind have failed. 

Near Pola, an Italian city in the former Austrian 
province of Istria, there has been a serious clash between 
bands of Croatian peasants and the Italians. Order was 
eventually restored by the Italian military forces, but only 
after several persons had been killed and over a hundred 
wounded. 

As Italy, enlarged by the war, now includes many 
thousands of Croats and Slovenes, it will take very wise 
government in the new provinces to avoid similar national- 
ist riots in the future. 

The ill-feeling caused by D’Annunzio’s adventure has 


not been eradicated from the Slavic mind, nor does it help 


to have the Fascisti “boom” the Jingo poet for Premier. 
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Young Stars and Old 
By A. J. Lotka 


Professor Michelson’s recent meas- 
urement of the giant star Betelgeuse 
has once more opened our eyes to the 
immensity of the universe, and to the 
comparative insignificance of this par- 
ticular corner which we inhabit. We 
think of our sun as a stupendous bulk. 
Look up at the moon in the sky. Imag- 
ine the sun to be bodily transported, so 
as to engulf us, earth and moon and 
all, as we stand. Then the moon would 
be buried almost halfway down in the 
body of the sun. For the sun’s radius 
is 433,000 miles, nearly double the dis- 
tance from the earth to the moon 
(240,000 miles). Or, to put the matter 
in another way, the earth, the moon 
and all the planets together make up 
only one-seventh of one per cent of the 
solar system. All the rest is concen- 
trated in the sun. 

And yet, among its own kind, our 
monarch of the sky has to take a 
somewhat modest place, at any rate as 
to brightness and volume. Of the six 
thousand odd stars visible to the 
naked eye, the majority are probably 
more than a hundred times more bril- 
liant than the sun, their light, as they 
appear to us here being dimmed only 
by the great intervening distance. For 
even the “nearest” of them, the star 
Alpha Centauri, is twenty-five million 
miles away, so that we see it, not. as it 
is now, but as it was four and a half 
years ago. And so, those glittering 
points in the sky are, for the most 
part, suns more mighty than our own. 
Among them Betelgeuse must hold a 
high rank, both in point of brilliancy 
and of volume. For this heavenly body 
belongs to what astronomers have 
termed the giant class, while our sun is 
a dwarf star. These terms do not ex- 
press merely the obvious relation in 
size. They refer to certain more 
fundamental characteristics. We might 
equally well say that Betelgeuse is a 
young star, while our sun is in mid- 
life. For stars have their life history 
somewhat as living beings do. Much of 
it necessarily remains wrapped in 
mystery, but this at any rate seems now 
fairly certain—that in its early stages 
a star is widely diffused as a thin mass 
of gas at relatively low temperature. 
This gradually contracts and becomes 
more dense, and at the same time hot- 
ter. In this process the color of the star 
changes, for the tint of a glowing hot 
body depends on its temperature, as 
everyone knows. A moderately hot body 
appears dark red, and, as its tempera- 
ture rises it passes thru bright red and 
orange to a final white heat. While the 


eye can distinguish the coarser grada- 
tions of temperature in this color scale, 
it requires a special instrument, the 
spectrometer, to observe the finer 
shades in which the astronomer is in- 
terested. At the same time the spec- 
trometer yields highly important in- 
formation on a variety of other points 
regarding the star, such as its chemi- 
cal composition, its physical state 
(whether gaseous or liquid or solid), 
and even its motion towards or away 
from the observer. 

The young star, as was observed 
above, is comparatively cool and much 
bloated. So Betelgeuse spreads itself 
over a huge space which would extend 
nearly to the orbit of Mars if the giant 
star were placed with its center where 
the sun is now. As time goes on the 
giant contracts under the influence of 
gravity, and in this process it becomes 
heated. A stage is finally reached when 
the star, now comparatively compact, 


like our sun, reverses its behavior, and 
Istarts to fall in temperature, tho still 
contracting. In this way every tempera- 
ture is gone thru twice, once in going 
up the scale, as a giant star, and once 
in coming down, as a dwarf. Finally, 
we may presume, the star cools so that 
it no longer gives out visible light. 


An Amphibious Forest 


There was completed the other day 
in British Columbia a craft 250 feet 
long, 60 feet beam, 36 feet draft, with 
a displacement of 9000 tons. The 
peculiar thing about it was that ship 
and cargo were all in one. The boat 
was made of 5,000,000 feet of Douglas 
fir, built and bolted together in the 
shape of a ship, with engines in its 
midst and with poop and fo’c’sle on 
top. It was a sailing ship with auxiliary 
motors driving twin screws. 

On arrival at its destination it will 
be taken apart. All parts will be mar- 
ketable except the pieces thru which 
bolts had passed, the deck houses and 
the engines. 

















A remnant herd on the Missouri, in South Dakota—“sad, shabby specimens of the 
monarchs of the plains” 


Where Buffaloes Are Kings 


By Agnes C. Laut 
Author of “Pathfinders of the West” 


To all lovers of wild life the story 
of the restoration of the buffalo herds 
in Wainwright Park, Alberta, should 
bring good cheer. Better still, two days 
spent with them in the park, where 
you meet a moving mass of 5000 
humped, furry backs and suddenly 
have to scuttle your motor off the 
prairie trail because some old bulls 
begin pawing up dust to take a mud 
bath! 


Picture not a 160-acre farm, but 160 
square miles, fenced off sixteen to 
twenty feet high. Park clumps of brush 
wood and myriad sky-blue sloughs lie 
in the hollows of the rolling hills east 
of Edmonton, where the buffalo park 
has been located. 

Picture the high, dry, diamond- 
point sunlight of early dawn on the 
prairie! There is hardly a flutter of 
wind thru the trembling poplars. A 
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warden opens the gate and you shoot 
into the park in your car, humming 
along quietly. Suddenly, the driver 
stops and signals you to creep cau- 
tiously up the crest of a gray couteau. 
You look over the crest of the hill. Are 
they creatures of earth at all, these 
shiny, dun-gray forms, sleek as silk, 
graceful as fawns, feet hardly touch- 
ing earth, heads proudly aloof sport- 
ing antlered horns just out of the vel- 
vet, a score or more of young elk, 
which have whiffed your presence and 
are now floating off in space? 

Back in your car and off again, 
searching the buffaloes you hum from 
hill to hollow, riding right under the 
nose of a discarded king—some old 
bull, who has fought his last battle 
and been deposed as leader of the herd 
and now lies in the sun, where he can 
see his herds afar. 

Suddenly down by the lake you 
see them—the 
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conditions—fat, sleek, powerful, heav- 
ily furred, terrifically active, monarchs 
of their pasture ground. 

As the park cannot pasture more 
than six thousand—it was necessary 
to feed two thousand of the young 
stock with hay last year—part of the 
herd must now be transferred to the 
Rockies. Even after that transfer, one 
thousand bulls a year will soon have 
to be killed; for they are terrific fight- 
ers; and every fight means a cripple 
left for the ravening wolves. 


Snips 
The New York Society Library, 101 Uni- 
versity Place, is the oldest public library 
in the United States. It was established 
in 1754. 
OK 


A motor company in Detroit estimates 
that at least 1,500,000 automobiles are 
“junked” in the course of a year in the 
United States. 
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main herd—sleek, 
shiny, fat, furred 
monsters, with 
their rumps of 
huge cattle, the 
humped backs of 
sheep, but the 
powerful _shoul- 
ders and shaggy 
head of nothing 
else on earth but 
the buffalo. Five 
thousand of them 
there are and 
eleven hundred 
calves, led by the 
big bulls, flanked 
by the young 
bulls hooked back 
in their proper 
place by the lead- 
ers, cows and 
calves following 
in a_ lumbering 
gait, with many a 








An outbreak of wild cats 
is reported from the Berk- 
shire hills in western Massa- 
chusetts. Several persons 
were attacked near the town 
of Monterey. 
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A woman in the Italian 
colony of a Pennsylvania 
town has appealed to the 
police for protection against 
her neighbors, who have 
threatened to burn her as a 
witch. 
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The new land laws of Bul- 
garia limit agricultural hold- 
ings to 74 acres. Each pro- 
prietor must cultivate his 
own land. The large estates 
are being divided up by 
means of compulsory pur- 
chase. 

se 


In a recent questionnaire 
of college students in Colum- 








pause to kick up 
dust, then wallow 
in a great roll 
to drive off the 
flies. 

I have known this herd almost since 
I have known the West. The nucleus 
existed in a little drove out at Com- 
mander Bedson’s of the Penitentiary 
near Winnipeg. Then the herd was 
dispersed and went to ranches in Mon- 
tana and South Dakota. Buffalo grass 
was scarce and dry as tinder. The best 
ranches had been fenced off. The buf- 
faloes were lethargic and shaggy, like 
great, dull, degenerating sheep. 

It was about this time the Canadian 
Government set aside Wainwright 
Buffalo Park and the remnants of the 
herd were purchased to restore buffalo 
life in Canada. The buffaloes came to 
the Saskatchewan. They threw up their 
heads and sniffed. Then they plunged 
down the banks as in an old time stam- 
pede and breasted the current. By the 
time the wardens came up with the chuck 
wagons, the buffaloes were pastur- 
ing and at home as tho they had been 
in the park all their lives; and today 
those few hundreds have multiplied to 
six thousand in practically pristine 


The sort of encounter that makes 

you scuttle in ignominious re- 

treat off of the prairie trail that 
goes thru Wainwright Park 


bia University and New 
York University it was dis- 
covered that the New York 
Times was the favorite news- 
paper of ‘nearly one-half. 




















A light-footed elk, poised on guard in the 
bright prairie dawn 
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Why Girls Leave Home 


A society that has investigated girls 
who leave the protection of the family 
claims that 90 per cent of them go 
for the following reasons: 


To see the world. 

To secure an education. 

For financial gain and advan- 
tage. 

Because the boys in the family 
receive more consideration than 
the girls. 

To secure the social recogni- 
tion that is denied them in a 
town or village. 

Because of the lack of tact on 
the part of parents. 

To relieve the heart of a great 
sorrow. 

Sometimes, but not often, to 
cover up a mistake or blunder. 




















Where Do You Come In? 


Here is a chance to kill at least three 
birds with one stone; an occasion to 
follow up thoroly some line of study 
that you have always been interested 
in, to give countless other people the 
benefit of your research, and last—who 
shall say least?—to be just enough 
superior to other people who are doing 
the same thing to earn for yourself an 
exceedingly worth-while money prize. 
The Francis D. Pollak Foundation for 
Economic Research has opened an 
essay competition so general in its con- 
ditions that everyone but a mere child 
is eligible, and there is a choice of sub- 
ject that permits every competitor his 
own individual approach to the great 
problems of our economic system. 

These are the three general subjects. 
If another is chosen it must be re- 
lated, and must be approved in advance 
by the Foundation. 


The Part that Money Plays in 
Economic Theory. 

Causes of Unemployment and 
Remedies. 

Conditions Which Determine 
How Much the Customer Gets 
for His Dollar. 


The classifications for prizes are as 
follows: 

$1,000, open to anybody. 

$500, open to undergraduates in any 
college or other school of college grade, 
in the United States. 

A scholarship of $500 in any col- 
lege, open to students in any high 
school or other secondary school. 

The essays must not be more than 
ten thousand words, and must be in by 
December 31, 1921. The judges are 
Wallace B. Donham, Dean, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration; Irving Fisher, Professor of 
Economics, Yale University; Wesley 
C. Mitchell, Director, National Bureau 
of Economic Research. Further infor- 
mation is available from Dr. William 


T. Foster, Newton 58, Massachusetts. ~ 
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“And They Lived Happy 


Ever After” 


(Continued from page 419) 
about to enter. For household admin- 
istration is a business. When statis- 
ticians tell us that 90 per cent of all 
the money earned is spent by women, 
and that only 30 per cent of such ex- 
penditure is efficient, we have reason 
to question if the business is being car- 
ried on as it should be in any respect. 

They were sensible, nice girls. They 
answered my questions frankly and 
discussed the situation with intelli- 
gence. To one girl I said, “Get mar- 
ried as you have planned. At least you 
have some of the fundamental knowl- 
edge required for the business admin- 
istration of a home and you seem to 
understand what factors underlie suc- 
cess.” 

To the other girl I had to say, “You 
ought to wait until you have learned 
those things which will make it pos- 
sible for you properly to conserve or 
use the limited amount of money your 
young man is now making. You keep 
saying to me, “But his salary will be 
raised in the fall.” That is not the 
point. You should be able to live on 
what he is making now, and you must 
do so if you marry next month. That 


raise is six months away and mean-|f 


time if you proceed as you say you have 
planned to do you will be in debt. If 
you get in debt at the very beginning 
the chances are you will never recover 
from that handicap. You have told me 
you cannot get an apartment in which 
you are willing to live for less than 
what amounts to 35 per cent of your 
income, and I know you cannot live as 
you are planning to do on the remain- 
ing 65 per cent. Either wait for that 
raise in salary or learn to live within 
what the young man is making at this 
time.” 

Some two years later I was lunch- 
ing at a club when a radiant young 
woman came up to me. “You probably 
do not remember me,” she said, “but I 
am one of the girls who asked you if 
she should get married at the lecture 
you gave in ——————_..” 

“Well, did you?” I asked. 

“Yes, I did, and it is all right.” 

After she had told me about her 
home and family and the things she 
had done in the first year of married 
life in order to adjust her living to the 
amount of income received, I said, 
“Well, what about your friend?” 

Her face clouded. “She did not take 
your advice to wait until she could 
learn how to care for the home in the 
right way. She married that following 
month and they are already separated. 
Neither of them knew how to use 
money properly and they began to get 
into debt at once. He blamed her for 
extravagance. She accused him of not 
being a good provider, and the tragedy 
came.” 

A family budget is not a court of 
domestic relations where misbehaving 
husbands and wives can be shown the 
error of their ways, but it is a pre- 
ventive, a means to happiness too often 
neglected. It is not a mere plan, it is 
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Important Spring 


Publications 


OUR FAMILY AFFAIRS Author of “DoDo," ete. EE, F. Benson 


A brilliant autobiography, 1867-1896. “We know of no book of memoirs that 
contains passages of happy interpretation — to these."—New York 
Tribune. ctavo. With Portraits. $4.00 


THINGS THAT HAVE INTERESTED ME Arnold Bennett 


“Arnold Bennett always excites interest and always is successful, if rather 
amazing. Their range is the range of his everyday mind, and that is saying 
a great deal.”—New York Times. Octavo. $2.50 


THE CIRCUS AND OTHER ESSAYS Joyce Kilmer 


The last literary legacy of the poet and essayist. Uniform with the two- 
volume edition of “Poems, Essays and Letters.” $2.50 


THIS WORLD OF OURS authorottHESHaDowsHow J. H. Curle 


“What there is worth seeing on this earth his eyes have gazed upon, and 
having seen, Mr. Curle can write!”—New York Times. $ 


LIFE AND LETTERS J. C. Squire 


“The most attractive book about books that I have come upon this year.”— 
New York Post. 


ESSAYS: SPECULATIVE AND POLITICAL A. J. Balfour 


“A note of distinction, a high degree of finish, a certain austerity of diction 
which makes it a work of art.”—London Times. $3.00 


WHAT HAPPENED AT JUTLAND 
C. C. Gill, Commander U.S.N. 


Admiral Fiske writes in of it, “Describes the battle more clearly and succinctly 
than any other book I have seen.” With 26 Diagrams. $3.00 


THE ART OF LAWN TENNIS theworld's champion W. T. Tilden 


“An excellent book, one of the best on the subject, independent and unique.”— 
R. L. Murray. Chapters for novice, expert and fan. Illustrated. $2.00 


THE NEW JERUSALEM G. K. Chesterton 
“A delightful and (at bottom) thoroughly thoughtful book.”—New York Sun. 


Octavo. $3.00 
RUSSIA IN THE SHADOWS H. G. Wells 


“An account of present-day Russia, written honestly by a man with a genius 
for observation and portrayal; the volume is of high value.”—New York Post. 


Illustrated. $1.50 
































Fiction 
BLIND MICE C. Kay Scott 


“Bully ‘stuff. Mr. Scott must have been listening in at half the dinner tables 
of the land. People will talk about this book.”—Chicago News. $2.00 


SESTRINA A. Safroni-Middleton 


“The work of a finished literary artist—a book to read in the spirit in which 
one takes up Tennyson’s ‘Lotus Eaters.’ ””—Boston Herald. 2 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIME: A Novel of Today 


Robert Hichens 


“The work of a great literary artist. Holds the attention by the interest which 
Mr. Hichens’ skill has made so subtly vital in his remarkable story.”—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. $2.00 


MY SON Corra Harris 


With A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE Mrs. Harris secured a permanent position 
high up in the world of American letters. MY SON carries on that story. $1.90 


THE CUSTARD CUP Florence Bingham Livingston 


The pleasantest, humanest, most humorous book of the season, with a new 
recipe for making-the-best-of-things that is tonic. $1.90 


HALF LOAVES Margaret Culkin Banning 


Are we losing our best ideals in marriage and social intercourse? Mrs. Ban- 
ning has given a very pertinent answer in this study of society in a mid- 
western town. $1.9 


Read THE BOOKMAN---The literary magazine of America 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY Publishers New York 
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Genuine Imported $5.00 Toyo 


PANAMA HAT2™ 


value for — 


SEND NO MONEY 


ks and wears like a seq 
co ack grosgrain silk ribbon ta 
non- bast -~®, band, tremendous bargain. Send no 
money, pay only $2.79 on arrival, We pay delivery 
charges, another big savi 


refund your money if you 
We Guarantee ‘ort og moe tel 
hat for less than $5.00. Save money by writing today 
sure before this astoundin offer is withdrawn. Just 
give your name, address and cise. 
BERNARD, HEWITT & Co. 
Dept. a724 900 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ul. 





Have Birds 


PN einem Colti ae sle)nits 


Would you like to see 
the wild birds around 
your home and grounds? 
Would you like to know 
all their house-keeping 
secrets, their pretty 
ways? Would you like 
to hear their songs, have 
them keep the injurious 
insects away? Send for 
our os circular of 
Bird Attracting Devices 
and list of trees and 
shrubs that attract birds. 


Reiber Bird Reserve 


Box 91 
WEST WEBSTER, WN. Y. 









It’s the inside of 
Reiber Bird Homes 
that is different as 
well as the outside. 




















To Enjoy Good wo 


play golf and other outdoor games. 
Have no fear of lameness or strains, 
for a rubdown after your bath with a 
mild solution of 


‘Absorbine: 


will pave stiffness, invigorate tired 
muscles and soothe the ache in over- 
taxed ones. It will. also exclude in- 
fection from scratches or chafing. 

Pleasant to use, of agreeable odor, not 
greasy and not poisonous, Absorbine, Jr. is 


aninvestment in comfort that no one should 
be without. 
$1.25 a bottle at your druggist’s or post- 
paid. A liberal trial bottle sent for 10c. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
283 Temple Street - Springfield, Mass. 
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an adjuster as well. Home economics 
experts who act as advisors in banks 
and other institutions or have the home 
maker’s personal problems brought to 
them direct or thru magazines, find 
the budget the most effective way of 
locating trouble. 

Given $2,600 a year and but two in 
the family one should be able to keep 
to some such budget as follows: 


% 
ON es 25 $650 or $54.16 per month 
Operating 
expenses ..15 390 32.50 
MOG ssccccsee . aoe 65.00 
Clothes --20 520 43.33 


This leaves but 10 per cent or $260 
for savings, church, charity, club dues, 
theater, books, magazines, newspapers, 
car fare; all the advancement, the fun, 
the margin that makes the difference 
between merely getting the living or 
getting life out of the living. If your 
husband has to struggle all the work- 
ing day to maintain a home beyond his 
means his affection for you may last, 
but it is taking a risk no sensible girl 
will venture. 

The thing necessary to realize is that 
skill in using money is just as essential 
to progress and well being as skill in 
earning it. It is by the way money is 
used that one gets what we will term 
“fun.” Food, clothing and shelter are 
essentials. If we have to use all we can 
earn in securing these things life be- 
comes drab. Down underneath the 
labor unrest, insistent demand for 
higher wage, and agitation over stand- 
ards of living, is the growing realiza- 
tion that there must be a margin over 
and above buying mere necessities for 
the securing of life itself. To those who 
see this, it has become unbearable to 
work all day to get money enough to 
buy food enough to give strength 
enough to work all day to get money 
enough to buy food enough to give 
strength enough—and so on and on. 

Many are saying that again and 
again there is money enough if it is 
only rightly used. Ignorance or care- 
lessness in expenditure makes as much 
trouble as limitation of income. If 
one has not the knowledge or the will 
to expend the amount earned so skil- 
fully that she can buy the requisite 
food, clothing and shelter, and yet have 
@ margin with which to buy happiness 
or “fun,” then she is poor. You may 
have less than your neighbor in the 
amount earned and yet be richer than 
she is because you know how to use 
the income to secure the desired re- 
turns. 

Such matters as these will be pre- 
sented. A man, wife and three small 
children, the typical family, will have 
an indeterminate income, that is one 
derived from professional sources vary- 
ing from four to six thousand dollars 
a year. They are in debt yet know they 
are not living extravagantly. One may 
scan each item of expenditure and find 
no single place where it can be said 
the amount used is in excess. Only 
budgeting will tell the story and ex- 
pose the source of waste or misuse. 

For instance a woman living in New 
York City came to me with a carefully 
kept account sheet, saying she and her 
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husband desired to send their daughter 
to college in a year and actually could 
not see any place -where they could 
save enough money from their ten 
thousand dollar income to warrant do- 
ing so. Assuming that under normal 
conditions a fair division for a ten 
thousand dollar income would be 24 
per cent for rent, 16 per cent for oper- 
ating expenses, 20 per cent for food 
and 18 per cent for clothes for three 
people, this would leave 22 per cent for 
what we term higher life. 

Higher life includes all the items for 
which we save; church, charity, life 
insurance, music, education, incidentals, 
the doctor, dentist, all things apart 
from those fundamental needs com- 
prized under food, clothing and shelter. 
Perhaps one of the reasons why people 
do not budget is because a study of 
a family budget reveals so much. If 
a family of three have ten thousand 
a year and yet cannot save enough to 
send the one daughter to college what 
is wrong? Surely it is possible to live 
in such a way as to secure a margin 
for education from such a sum! 

Often I have found more real poverty 
with possession of amounts of money 
seemingly large, than I have in the 
families of those the ten thousand dol- 
lar income would deem poor. Taking 
the amounts given and making a 
budget which necessarily included the 
expense of garage and car, this was 
found: 


NE acecewn heeesonnnecs ne as are 
Operating expenses inewvobebeces 22 
DD Undecnsssaceusseeesesedaoowe 21 
EE sO 5A 6G Na 45a s 000s bee Eeeesee es 19 


This amounts to $9,400, leaving but 
$600 for the fifth division of the 
budget. 

Now the mere items did not seem out 
of proportion with a ten thousand dol- 
lar income, but making a budget re- 
vealed this fact. If the necessities of 
life must cost 94 per cent there is but 
6 per cent left for those things of even 
greater moment than an automobile, 
service, garage, expensive furnishings 
and more food than one needs. Life is 
more than meat and the body more 
than raiment. The most simple calcu- 
lation should show any man or woman 
that 30 per cent of a ten thousand 
dollar income is too much to pay for 
rent, for it leaves too small a re- 
mainder for other needs. Yet if $3,000 
must be paid, and at present that is 
not relatively a large rent in New 
York City, it is obvious that the deficit 
must be taken from some other division 
than that of higher life. Any method of 
keeping household accounts amounts to 
nothing if out of them some basis of 
sensible procedure cannot be secured. 

In the case cited there was a definite 
choice to be made between securing an 
education for a loved daughter and 
living on a scale which prohibited this. 
One of the dangers arising from the 
present condition of high rents is that 
again and again there is no choice. 
There is no other abiding place to be 
found but one that takes in rent the 
children’s opportunity for advancement 
and future good. The present housing 
situation is a menace to our greatest 
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assets, its future citizenship; its boys 
and girls growing up in health of mind 
and body, in right thinking and 
straight doing, in opportunity for the 
kind of life and education that means 
wealth. 

We need to learn anew that wealth 
is not counted in terms of dollars and 
cents. Money is merely our chosen 
medium of barter and exchange. It is 
worth only what we can get with it. If 
we are so unskilled that we must spend 
all we have in getting mere food, cloth- 
ing and shelter we are poor no matter 
how much it costs to buy these things. 
If we know how to use our resources 
so as to get what we want we are rich. 

New York 


Taking Our Place in the 
World 


(Continued from page 426) 
ence of all the American Republics which 
is not a part of the Monroe Doctrine, 
unless it can be deemed a corollary 
from the Doctrine. All Europe and Asia, 
and also the other Republics of Amer- 
ica, will be obligated by the Covenant 
to respect the territory and _ inde- 
pendence of all American Republics. 

Modifying Article X as proposed 
above would relieve the old world na- 
tions and also the American Republics 
of that part of their present agreement, 
which binds them to preserve the 
territory and independence of all 
American Republics against external 
aggression, whether from America or 
elsewhere, but it would leave them still 
obligated to respect the territory and 
independence of those Republics. The 
whole would still be committed to the 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine, 
which we announced a century ago 
we would compel the old world to 
observe, and we would be bound by ex- 
press agreement to follow the course 
which we feel entitled to require of 
them. 

If we do not enter the League, and 
the other American Republics remain 
in, with Article X standing as at pres- 
ent, an important question arises. Sup- 
pose a controversy between the United 
States and some American Republic 
that is in the League should become 
acute? Can that Republic call upon 
Europe to protect it against this 
country? 

Certain other provisions of the Cov- 
enant, dependent upon Article X as it 
originally stood would have to be 
omitted or modified if the guarantee 
against external aggression is omitted, 
for example. 

Article XVI (paragraph 2) provides 
that in case any member of the League 
resorts to war in violation of the Cov- 
enant, all members of the League agree 
to cut that nation and all its nationals 
off from intercourse of any kind with 
itself or its nationals or with any 
other nation and its nationals, whether 
such nation be a member of the League 
or not. Carrying out that agreement 
might, and in all probability would, 
require the use of force. 

The next paragraph of this article 
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Mistakes 


Are still made in teeth cleaning 


Countless people who brush teeth 
daily find they still discolor and decay. 
The reason is, they leave the film—that 
viscous film you feel. It clings to teeth, 
gets between the teeth and stays. 

That film causes most tooth troubles. 
To clean the teeth without removing it 
is one age-old mistake. 


Film ruins teeth 


Few people escape the trouble caused 
by film. Those troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing. So dental science 
has spent years in seeking a combatant. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which fer- 


ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Combat it daily 


Modern science has found ways to 
combat that film. Able authorities have 
proved them by many clinical tests. 
Now leading dentists everywhere ad- 
vise their daily application. 

The methods are embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. And to mil- 
lions of people it has brought a new 
era in teeth cleaning. 


Other essential effects 


Pepsodent brings other effects to 
accord with modern dental require- 
ments. Right diet would also bring 
them, but few people get it. So science 
now urges that the tooth paste bring 
them, twice a day. 

Each use of Pepsodent multiplies the 
salivary flow. That is Nature’s great 
tooth-protecting agent. It multiplies 
the starch digestant in the saliva, to 
digest starch deposits that cling and 
may form acid. It multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva, to neutralize the 
acids which cause tooth decay. An- 
other ingredient is pepsin. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and 
now advised by leading dentists every- 
——— All druggists supply the large 
tubes. 


_ These results are natural and essen- 
tial. Millions of teeth are ruined be- 
cause people do not get them. 


Watch the change which comes when 
you use Pepsodent. Send the coupon 
for a 10-Day Tube. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coat disap- 
pears. Read in our book the reasons 
for each good effect. This test will 
— your whole conception of clean 
teeth. 4 


Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube F ree 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 611, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





OO ee eee eee sere ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Ore eee ere eee eee eeeeeeeeeseeeseesese 





Only one tube to a family, 
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routes to reach them, and the cost; 
and foreign. 





everywhere. 
pendent, New York. 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 
for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 


This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because 
of the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Inde- 


trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
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HADDON HAIL 


ATLANTIC CITY.N. J 


ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK - AMERICAN PLAN - ALWAYS OPEN 


LL the old charm 
of these two 
famous hotels now 
combined and added 
to. Hospitable. Home 
like. Finest cuisine 
Every modern com- 
fort and service. 
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SUMMER TOURS TO 


EUROPE 


Interesting Itineraries 
Scholarly Leadership 
Small Groups 
Weekly Sailings 


For details write 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
7a Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


























TRAVEL Te EUROPE 


Leisurely Tours, Motor Trips 
Independent or Conducted 


First Class Hotels 


Write for Booklet A3 


BEACON TOURS 
(BENNETT'S TRAVEL BUREAU) 
Little Bldg. 506 FIFTH AVE. Spreckels Bldg. 

Boston NEW YORE San Franci 





EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. Most 
interesting routes. Great success 1920, 


TEMPLE TOURS ° %,Fr22kuz Street 


Boston, Mass. 











Independent 


ours 


All care of detail eliminated. 
You start with tickets and cou- 
pons covering entire trip. Our 
branch offices around the World 
act as your invisible but efficient 
escort. Send for booklet—‘‘Amer- 
ican Traveler in Europe”, 
“Around the World’, “China- 
Japan” and “Bermuda.” 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL DEPT. 


65 Broadway 
N. Y. 




























SEE EUROPE 


,. Five weeks with Prof. Otto Bond, Chicago University. 

Brittany, Paris, the battlefront, motoring in the Chateau 

country, the Pyrenees. ‘With the understanding also.’’ 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 

65-E Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 





HEN you ask THE INDEPENDENT 
to change your address, both the old 
and the new address should be given. 
Let us know, if possible, three weeks be- 
fore the change is to go into effect. 
THE INDEPENDENT 


311 Sixth Avenue New York 


























instead of four. Further than this, it 
volumes instead of four. 








Do You Bind The Independent 


If you do, please keep in mind that it will not be necessary to get your copies 
ready for the bindery until the end of June. 
our publication will be indexed and bound in two volumes instead of four. 
The index for volume 105, which will cover from January Ist to June 30th, 
will be printed in July and mailed to the subscribers who requested it as soon 
as it is off the press. With the changed plan it will be necessary to get copies 
ready for binding but twice a year, and there will be two bindery bills to pay 


Beginning with the 1921 issues, 


will be more convenient to refer to two 
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provides that in such case (resort to 
war in violation of the terms of the 
Covenant) it shall be the duty of the 
Council to recommend to the several 
Governments concerned what effective 
military or naval force the members of 
the League shall severally contribute 
to the armed force to be used to pro- 
tect the Covenant of the League. This 
implies that there is a duty on the part 
of members to supply some military 
and naval force and that the Council 
should judge what would be sufficient. 
If Article X is amended as proposed 
above, these provisions should be cut 
out or amended so as to provide that 
in such case the council shall com- 
municate to the members of the League 
its findings as to the fact of resort to 
war, in violation of the terms of the 
Covenant, and it may. recommend such 
economic, financial, military and naval 
action as the Council may deem desir- 
able. Eack member of the League act- 
ing thru its duly constituted authori- 
ties to accept or reject the recom- 
mendations, having entire freedom to 
take such action as may seem proper 
to them under the facts as they are 
found by those authorities to exist. 

If we cannot now go internation- 
ally, as far as our forefathers did na- 
tionally, in providing for mutual pro- 
tection against external dangers, we 
can and should make assurance doubly 
sure, as they did, as to where the 
residue of political power is vested. 
The Constitutional Convention at Phila- 
delphia having omitted from the pro- 
posed constitution that clause of the 
Articles of Confederation which de- 
clared the. States to be possessed of all 
power not granted to the Confedera- 
tion, the very first Congress, held under 
the Constitution, proposed the incor- 
poration of this declaration into the 
Constitution as Amendment No. 10. 
The proposed amendment was ratified 
immediately by the state legislatures 
and proclaimed as part of the Consti- 
tution before the end of 1791. The 
amendment was in the following 
words: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the states, are reserved to the 
states respectively, or to the people. 

While eliminating part of Article X 
of the Covenant, and other portions of 
the Covenant dependent upon Article 
X, let the whole of Amendment X to 
our Constitution be incorporated into 
the Covenant of the League. Changing 
only a few words is necessary. Such an 
amendment would read: “The powers 
not delegated to the League of Nations 
by this Covenant, nor prohibited by it 
to the member nations, are reserved 
to the member nations respectively, 
or to the people.” 

Perhaps it might, be well to add a 
phrase to the effect that the reserved 
powers are to be exercized by each na- 
tion according to its own constitution, 
tho that follows as a necessary conclu- 
sion. Such a statement could do ‘no 
harm and might do some good. 

With the provision for mutual pres- 
ervation of each other’s territory and 
independence against external aggres- 
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sion eliminated from the Covenant, 
the question of representation in the 
League for the Big and Little States 
becomes much simpler. So does the 
division of power between the Council 
and the Assembly. In fact with that 
clause omitted, the basic relation of the 
Council and the Assembly might well 
be altered so as to make the Assembly 
the equal, if not the superior, of the 
Council, and to provide for the ap- 
pointment of one or two members of 
the Council for each nation by that 
nation, from its membership in the 
Assembly, or by the Assembly itself. 
Adoption of this latter method would 
put into practice the substance of one 
of the Argentine proposals made at 
Geneva at the first session of the As- 
sembly, at the same time enlarging 
the Council, so as to give representa- 
tion therein to every member nation, 
which was not proposed by the Argen- 
tine delegation. The important question 
of representation in an international 
union or association deserves more 
consideration than can be given here. 
Now it seems sufficient to say that, 
with the authority of the Council and 
the Assembly limited to making recom- 
mendations to the sovereigns repre- 
sented in the League, the main thing 
as regards representation is that 
each nation shall be represented, and 
in a manner satisfactory to itself. 
There being no dissatisfaction on this 
point, it will be much easier to come, 
into accord on all other questions as 
they arise. 

There are other important phases 
of the question of amending the 
Covenant which also deserve careful 
consideration, such for example as the 
proper relation of Great Britain and 
the lands subject to that sovereignty, 
to the League and to other nations in 
the League, and also out of the League, 
such as the United States. This ques- 
tion alone is worthy of a separate 
article. Then there is the question of 
sovereign states intentionally excluded 
from the League, which the Argentine 
delegation proposed at Geneva to ad- 
mit, and which France and perhaps 
other important nations are not yet 
ready to receive as friends and equals. 
These and other questions will be con- 
sidered later. If the foregoing pro- 
posals are found acceptable at Wash- 
ington and also at the other national 
capitals of the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers, why should not the 
United States go into the League? 
That is now the question. 


David and Goliath 


(Continued from page 421) 

In the war of 1812, because of 
her unprecedented sail power, her 
new model and her guns, harder hit- 
ting and of longer range than were 
borne by any foreign ship, the United 
States Frigate “Constitution” took, 
without let or hindrance, positions 
wherefrom she converted his Britannic 
Majesty’s Frigate “Guerriere” into a 
sieve. Now we want the “Constitutions” 
of the air. 

New York 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 


"Reduced °9.0O SHOES “3° 
Spesial Shoes $10.00 || Special Shoes 56.00 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PERSONAL GUARANTEE 
_ THAT THE SHOES ARE ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 


They are the best known shoes in the 
world. Sold in 107 W.L.Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at only (iF 
one profit, which guarantees to you the jjjiij 
best shoes that can be produced, at the I 
lowest possible cost. W.L.Douglas name | | 
and the retail price are stamped on the ] 
bottom of all shoes before they leave Mi 
i) the factory, which is your protection 
against unreasonable profits. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are absolutely the 
| best shoe values for the money in this 
| country. They are made of the best and 
finest leathers that money can buy. 
They combine quality, style, work- |t' 
manship and wearing qualities equal [¥ 
to other makes selling at higher prices. ‘ 
They are the leaders in the fashion 
centers of America. The prices are the same everywhere; 
they cost no more in San Francisco thanthey do in NewYork. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 
of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


CAUTIONS: 


Pal and price is 
eal to see that 
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Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes. The name 
piqiniy stamped on the sole. careful 


t has not been changed or mutilated. 


President y, 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
7169 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


BUXTON 


EY KASE 


Saves Your Pockets 
Fits. vest or hi ket or 
lady’s handbag without bulg- 
ing. Each hook holds two keys. 
Rated dealers wanted. 
BUXTON, Inc. 
Suc. toL, A. W. Novelty Co. 


‘W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 
9000 shoes dealers besides our own stores. 
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Order di: 
Send for booklet telling how 
mail, postage free. 
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SPEAKERS, WRITERS, @2" uns? 
% We assist in 
9 ore paring special articles, pa- 
rs, speeches, debates. Expert scholarly service, 
vision of _mapuectipts story and books. 
AUTHORS RESEAR ARCH BUREAU 
Suite 42, 500 Fifth Av New York 
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FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 
Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
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To Print Lovers 


For 25 cents each we will send our 
illustrated monographs on etchers: 


No. l. Arthur W. Heintzlemann 
(heads and landscapes). 

No. 2. Sears Gallagher (Boston 
scenes). 

No. 3. Lester G. Hornby (Etchings 
of the World War). 

No. 4. Rembrandt (With a com- 


plete chronological catalogue 
of his etched work). 


For 25 cents we will send our first 
series of Print Catalogues. (Early 
Engraved Portraits—5 numbers, in 
card-board case.) 


For 20 cents we will forward our 
second series of Print Catalogues. 
(Miscellaneous Etchings; Old Mezzo- 
tints; Van Dyck; Wood Engravings, 
Old Etchings, etc.) 


For $1.00 we will send ALL of the 
foregoing. 


GOODSPEED’S 
BOOK AND PRINT SHOP 


5A Park St., Boston 


MANUSCRIPT 


suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK 
issue; any field, carefully read and con- 
sidered. Published in A-1 style, if accepted. 
Copy MUST be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. Roxspurcu Por. 
Co., INc., Boston, Mass. Established 1898. 
Higher Interest Rates 
Crrine to eennel denn in tenet 
be able to get Seven Per Cent for our 
customers on First Mortgage ni 

We that you take advan of 
this and arrange to take some of these 


1 at the higherrate. loans are 
(0) offering. Write for Loan List No. 710 


~~ Perkins & Co,, Lawrence, Kansas 
DIVIDEND 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


} & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

A Dividend of two per cent, ($1.00 per share) 
on the COMMON Stock of this Company, for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1921, will be paid April 
30, 1921, to stock-holders of record as of March 
» 1921. ‘H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, March 19, 1921, 

—Send for free book. Contains valuable 


PATENTS Information for inventors. Send sketch of 


your invention for Free Opinion of its patentable nature. 
Prompt service. (Twenty years’ experience.) 
Talbert & Talbert, 4933 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 
for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 
St. Louis,« Mo. 


Homeless! 


unless you help 


For $6 a month—$72 a year—you can quopert 
the adoption of a homeless, parentless Serbian 
child and give him a decent chance in life. 
50,000 war orphans need this help. A $72 con- 
tribution will place one child in a Serbian family 
home for a year, give him clothing, medical 
attention and schooling, Your aid—to whatever 
extent — is desperately needed. Full accounting 
returned. Send a month’s contribution today to 


Serbian Child Welfare Association 
7 West Eighth Street : New York City 
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English, Literature and 
Composition 
By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 
|. David and Goliath. 


1. Tell the story of “David and Goliath.” In 
what ways is the title appropriate? 

2. Write the theme of the article in the form 
of a proposition for a debate. 

3. Give a clear explanation of the following 
sentence: “The battleship is an aggrega- 
tion of expedients piled seriatim on the 
foundation of Ericsson’s ‘Monitor.’ ”’ 

4. Explain the allusion to Lady Rowena, Bois 
Guilbert, and the Disinherited Knight. 

5. Consult any good encyclopedia for infor- 
mation concerning Pericles, and his rela- 
tion to seapower. 

6. Tell the story of the frigate “Constitu- 
tion.” What famous American poem con- 
cerns that frigate? Find the poem, and 
read it to the class. 

7. Write a brief that will shéw the develop- 
ment of the writer’s thought. 

8. Write an original short story in which you 
tell of events that may occur in the future. 


- Taking Our Place in the World. 


1. Prove that the article gives points that 
support the title. 
2. What is the purpose of the first para- 


graph? 

8. Write a brief that will show the points 
present in support of the contention 
that “The League is therefore distinctly 
American in its foundation stones.” 

4. Study the opening words of every para- 
graph. Explain how they aid in making 
the article coherent. 

5. Write a single paragraph that will express 
the author’s principal thought. 

6. Tell the meaning, and the derivation of 

every one of the following words: aggres- 

sion, assurance, controversy, eliminating, 
respectively. 

Sermons, Soviet Style. 

1. Tell what notable change is said to have 
taken place in Russian life. 

2. Write a short story in which you try to 
present some of the emotions that people 
living in Russia today are likely to have 
as a result of the conditions mentioned in 
the article. 

8. Write a description of the Church of St. 
Basil. 

4. Write a composition in which you develop 

a contrast between the scene in a Russian 

church during service, and a somewhat 

similar scene in the United States. 

“And They Lived Happy Ever After.” 


1. Explain why the title is appropriate for an 
article concerning the budget system. 

2. What is the antecedent of the first pro- 
noun in the article? What advantage is 
gained by omitting preliminary explana- 
tion and description? Does the omission of 
explanation and description detract from 
the clearness of the opening paragraphs? 
Give full reasons for your answer. 


8. Why does the author make use of conver- 


sation in the opening paragraphs, and in 
other parts of the article? 
4. Give a clear explanation of the budget 


system as applied to family life. 

5. Explain what the author means by saying 
“Wealth is not counted in terms of dollars 
and cents.” How is the thought related to 
the budget system? 

6. How can you apply the budget system to 
your own financial affairs? 

71. How can you apply the budget system to 
the conduct of a school publication? 

8. Explain in what respects the last para- 
graph is an efficient closing paragraph. 

. A Little of Everything. 


1. Tell what original observations you might 
make under any one of the three prize-essay 
subjects named in “Where Do You Come 
In?” 

2. Prove that the article called “Young Stars 
and Old” is based upon comparison. Under 
what circumstances is it best for a writer 
to use comparison? 

3. Imagine that a buffalo belonging to the 

herd mentioned in “Where Buffaloes Are 

Kings,” tells the story of his ancestors in 

America and contrasts their condition with 

his own. Consult any good encyclopedia 

for further information. 

. The Story of the Week. 

1. Draw from the news of the week at least 
five propositions suitable for debate. 

2. What are the present relations between 
Germany and the Allies? 





8. Explain the different ‘assertions that are 
made concerning conditions in Ireland. 
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1. American Foreign Policy — Harding’s 
Foreign Policy. Uncle Sam Demands 
a Front Seat. Taking Our Place in the 
World. The President’s First Message. 


1. In what manner does President Harding 
propose to end “our state of war” with 
Germany? 

2. State the argument of Secretary. Hughes’s 
note on Yap. The argument is so logically 
developed that it can be “briefed” in out- 
line form. 

3. Name all of the “principal Allied and As- 
sociated Powers” to which Secretary 
Hughes refers in his note. Is the United 
States an “Allied” or only an “Associated” 
Power? What is the difference? 

4. Compare the foreign policy of the present 
administration with that of the Wilson 
Administration. In what respects has there 
been a continuation of the same policy? 
In what particulars has there been a 
change of policy? 

5. Explain Mr. Davis’s statement, “The 
League is therefore distinctly American in 
its foundation stones.” 

6. What amendment does Mr. Davis propose 
to “Article X” of the Covenant? 

. What other changes in the Covenant does 
Mr. Davis propose or discuss? 

8. Compare the proposed amendments and 
reservations to the League Covenant with 
the first ten amendments to the United 
States Constitution, and the circumstances 
which led to their adoption. 


~ 


9. State the argument of Mr. Holt’s article. 
What appeal does he make to the pro- 
League Republicans? 

40. Prepare a debate on either the affirmative 


or the negative of one of the following 
subjects: (a) Resolved, That President 
Harding has indicated in his message the 
best way to bring the United States to 
peace and friendly relationships with the 
rest of the world; (b) Resolved, That Sec- 
retary Hughes is justified in refusing to 
recognize the attribution of the mandate 
over Yap to Japan. 


American Domestic Policy — Harding 

Has His Say. The Dawes Report. The 

President’s First Message. 

1. What does President Harding have to say 
about national finance? 

2. What is the meaning of a “protectionist 

tariff’? What are the arguments for and 

against “free trade’? 

What legislation has been proposed for the 

relief of veterans of the Great War? 

4. ae ae Mr. Holt’s reference to “the Ohio 

idea.” 

Summarize President Harding’s proposals 

on various questions of domestic policy. 


if. Naval Policy—David and Goliath. 


1. What arguments does Mr. Park Benjamin 
give to support his contention that the bat- 
tleship no longer assures supremacy at 
sea? 

2. Prepare a brief for debate based on Mr. 
Benjamin’s assertion: “The United States 
should primarily concentrate its energies 
and resources upon building now the most 
formidable air and submarine armament in 
the world.” Discuss it from the standpoints 
of national finance and international policy 
as well as naval strategy. 


IV. The Church in Russia—Sermons, Soviet 
Style. 


ad 


a 


1. What form of Christianity was estab- 
lished by law in Russia prior to the revo- 
lution? What other religions then existed 
within the boundaries of the Russian Em- 
pire? 

2. What effect has the revolution had on re- 
ligious development in Russia? 

V. Germany—Germany and Reparations. 

1. What is the present status of the repara- 
tions controversy? 

2. Why is it difficult to decide what: should 

be done with Upper Silesia? 

British Labor — Saving the 

Mines. 

1. Why is the coal industry so vital to the in- 
dustrial life of Great Britain? What other 
countries are big coal producers? 

. What is the “Triple Alliance”? 

. In what respects does the issue between 
the mine owners and the miners in England 
resemble that between the railroads and 
their employees in the United States? 


Vi. British 


cor 








